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4 FOREWORD 

Like his brochure on the ' 'PRACTICE & PRECEPTS 
OF JESUS 1 ' Dr. Kumarappa’s on "THE ECONOMY OF 
PERMANENCE" is a jail production. It Is not as 
easy to understand as the first. K, needs careful 
reading twice or thrice if it is to be fully appre¬ 
ciated. * When I took up the manuscript I was curious 
to know what It could contain. The opening chapter 
satisfied mjr curiosity and le<J me on to the end 
without fatigue and yet with profit. I'his doctor 
of our village 'industries shows that only through 
theiq we shall arrive at the economy of permanence 
in the place of thAt of the*Sleeting nature we see 
around us at present. He tackles the question-shall 
the body triumph over and stifle the soul or shall 
the Jatter triumph over an # d express itself through 
a perishable body which, with its few wants 
l^ealthily satisfied, will be free to subserve the 
end of the imperishable soul ?' This is "Plain 
living and High thinking’’. 


On the train to Bombay* 
20-8-1945 



PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


In this edition Part I remains much the same. 

Part II—Man in Gregation -has been added as a sepa¬ 
rate volume. This part deals with activities of man as a 
Member of Society. Taken by itself this Part may be consi¬ 
dered a Plan for the Development of the country on the 
basis of non-violence It treats about Planning, Agriculture, 

* j- 

Village Industries, Exchange, Democracy and the State in 

* 

relation to Key Industries, Monopolies and Natural Resources. 
It indicates the services that the State .should render to the 
citizens. 

t 

It is hoped that this addition will give a complete pic¬ 
ture of life in a community working towards non-violence and 
peace. 


4 th January, 1948.^1 
Maganvadi 
Wardha, C. P. J 


J. C. Kumarappa 



PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


In a previous study ‘WHY THE VILLAGE MOVE¬ 
MENT?” the conditions prevailing in India in comparison 
with the orders obtaining in leading western countries were 
considered. In this booklet, an attempt is made to present a 
positive outlook that will suit the genius of thp people of 
ou? land. , % 

Religion, as practised' today, is largely institutional 
.and ritualistic. It has lost its grip over the everyday actions 
of men. Hence’there are many who have lost faith in it 
and regard it sis a superstition to be shinned. As the natural 
consequence of excluding religion from life, economics has 
been divorced from*.moral considerations on the plea of busi¬ 
ness being business. In the traditional archives of knowledge, 
religion, sociology and ‘ economic** 'have all been reserved 
their separate and exclusive^ spheres. JVTan has been divided 
intcT various watertight compartments. The left hand is not 
to know what the right does. Nature^does not recognise such 
divisions. She deals with all life as a whole. Hence, in this 
little book an attempt is made to oooi*dinate the various prin¬ 
ciples governing different departments, and to focus them all 
on the many problems of everyday life of man as an inte¬ 
gral undivided unit. . 

* * • 

* * * 

• * • 

.The object of tile present quest is to relate our spiri¬ 
tual and higher-self hack to life so that the daily routine of 

mundane existence may be regulated in accordance with the 

• . * 

dictates of our better self, and to find a way of life that will 
lend purpose for existence and action to such as have ncJ 
use for the present day traditional religion because of its 

t 

other worldliness from humdrum every day^ life. An effort 
is here made to bring all w.alks of life into alignment with 



the universal order. What men of religion term “ eterna\ 
life ” or “ Union with the Godhead ” has been interpreted in 
relation to the everyday life of man in the title of this book 
as “The Economy of Permanence” 

The. approach may be novel, but if it sets others think¬ 
ing on the ways and means of achieving the end aimed at this 
venture would be amply justified. 

Part I of this book was written during my incarcera¬ 
tion in Jubbulpore Central Jail and before the Second part 
could be tackled I was set at liberty on grounds of health. 
As there is ai^ immediate need for constructive*workers with 
an approach from the point of view of non-violence, this 
first part is being published now and the second part will 
follow in due course „when completed. 

a 

I am thankful to Gandhiji for his criticisms and sugge¬ 
stions and his Foreword. 

« 

I am indebted to Artist Madhav Satwalekar who has 
kindly provided pictorial representations to elucidate some 
passages. 


24 th August, 1945 
Maganvadi, Wardha, C. P. 


J. C Kumarappa 
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INTRODUCTORY 


What is permanent? What is transient? 

Apart from God there is nothing that can be said to 
be permanent. He is the only being with neither beginning 
nor end. Human intellect being limited it is not possible *or 
it to comprehend fully what is everlasting in the absolute 
sense. Such a conception refers to conditions beyond Time 
and Space. The laws of God, Truth and Love, are absolutes 
being unchangeable and permanent in the strictest sense of 
the term. 

Within Time and Space there is no such thing as 
absolute permanency. Everything begins somewhere and 
ceases to exist sometime. The interval that separates the 
two moments varies. In some cases it is short, and in others 
it is long. A flower blooms in the morning, by the even¬ 
ing it is faded and gone. It. life is but a few hours. Tor¬ 
toises are reputed to live for centuries, while a unit of millions 
of years is required to compute the age of our universe. 
So in comparison with the flower, the tortoise is said to be 
long lived while the world is Permanent. It is all a matter 
of relative terms. 

Nature (when it. is not a term convertible with God) 
is limited by Time and Space. It came into existence once 
in the remote past and will cease to be sometime in the future 
Human life rarely reaches even a hundred year£ while, 
the unit to reckon the life of Nature will run into astronomical 
figures. Hence the life of man is said to be Transient in 
comparison with that of Nature which is Permanent. It is 
*n this relative dense that we speak of "An Economy of 


Permanence. ” 



SECTION- ONE 


NATURE 

ft 

CHAPrER I 

NATURE 

There ale certain things found ?n Nature which appar- 

• » 

ently have*no life and do not grow or increase, and so get 
exhausted or con^ivrped by being used. The world possesses 
a certain stock or reservoir of such materials as coal, petro- 
leum, ores or minerals * like iron, ■copper, .gold etc. The>« 
being available in fixed'’quantities, may-be said to be “transi¬ 
ent*’ while the current of overflowing water in a river or the 
constantly growing timber of i foiest may be considered 
“permanent” as their stock i» inexhaustible in the service of 
man when only the flow or increase is taken advantage of. 

• i 

In animate life, the secret of nature's permanency lies 

fn the '•ycle of life bv which the various factors function in 

clorje co»op**ration to* m&infain the continuity of life. A grain 

of wheat fal\s from the parent plant It gets buried in Ihe 

earth, >ends out roots into the soil and through them, ahsorba 

nutritive elements with the aid of moisture and thq„heat of 

• » * 

the sun. It sprqjuts up into a plant by this process. The 
plant shoots out leaves which help to gather nourishment 
from the air and. light, as -the roots do from the soil. When 
some of thesb leaves “ die " they fall to the ground and-are 
split up or decomposed into the various elements which the 
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NATURE 


parent plant had absorbed from the soil, air, and light. This is 

again used to nourish the next generation of plants. The bees 

% 

etc. while gathering the nectar and pollen from these plants for 
their own good, fertilize the flowers and the grains, that are 
formed in consequence, again become the source of life of the 

next generation of plants. When ready, this seed falls to 

* 

the ground and comes to life with the help of the soil that has 
already been enriched by fallen leaves of the previous genera¬ 
tion of plants. Thus a fresh cycle of life begins once again. 

(* 

In this manner, life in nature goes on, and as long as there 
is no break in this cycle, the work in nature continues 
endlessly, making nature permanent. 



CHAPTER II 


WORK AND WAGES IN MATURE 

. “ Work ” in nature consists in the effort put forth by 

the various factors-insentient and sentient-which co-operate to 
<*£nplete this cycle of life. If this cycle is broken, at any 
stage, at any time, consciously oi*unconsciously, violence results 
as a consequenc.e»of such a break. When violence intervenes 
in this*way, growth or progress is stopped, ending finally in 
destruction and* waste. Nature is unforgiving and ruthless. 

Therefore, self-interest and self-preservation demand complete 

§ % 

non-violence, co-operation and submission to the ways of 
nature if we are maitain permanency by non-interference 
'with and by not short-circuiting the cycle of life. 

* 

Even sentient crehtures have to fall in line and function 
pr-sperly in their own sphere if they ate to exist. A.n earth- 
wornj by its movements in the e«#rth, loosens the soil allowing it 
to absorb air and water. When it feects on the earth containing 
vegetable matter, it thoroughly mixes the various constituent 
’‘parts in its stomach and throws o&t a yrell prepared and 
fertilized soil—worm casts—from which plants can draw 
their own nutriment easily.’ Here is a-sample of the form of 
vital co-operation existing between soil, plant and animal life 
similar to the one where bees and butterflies fertilize *the 
flowers of plants. , 

When wo u*e chomical fertilizers in tho place of organic manure^ for a time 
we may obtain bother crops, but constant application of these destroys the 
earthworms as they cannot food on chemicals. With tho disappearance, of 
earthworms tho soil bocomos heavy and ultimately ldses its fertility. Nature’s 
cycle beiu.? bibkeu by discarding farmyard manure and vegetable composts 
the Economy of Permanence yiolds place to tho ihan-made Economy of 
Transience. 
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WORK AND WAGES IN NATURE 


In return for such services or “ work M done, the worker 
unit pets its feed. In this way nature pays its wages 
honestly in the form, of food and nourishment in Tetum for 
every benefit received by her in obtaining co-operation and 
bringing about co-ordination of the manifold factors—inanimate 

and animate—’in air, land and water. 

, 

The life in i^he vegetable kingdom is immobile. The 
seeds can only fall directly below, near the parent plant or 
tree. If all seeds fall and germinate around the parent plant 
it will create a suffooating congestion. It is necessary to broad¬ 
cast the seed further afield. To do this, nature commandeers 
the services of hire's, animals etc. Here the mobile creature 
performs a special function. A bird may eat the fruit of a 
plant and pass out the seed, perhaps miles away. It does this 
co-ordinating work as a part of its own existence and not as 
an obligation to anybody. It eats to satisfy its own hunger. 
While performing its own primary function it fulfils its role 
in the cycle of life. 

In this manner, nature enlists and ensures the co-opera¬ 
tion of all its units, each working for itself and in the process 
helping other units to get along their own way too-the mobile 
helping the immobile, apd the sentient the insentient.. Thus 
all nature is dovetailed together in a common cause. Nothing 
exists for itself. When this works opt harmoniously and 
violence does not break the chain, we have an economy of 
permanence. 



A hir ^ livi ”B on atky creature, 




A bird using a nest built by fts omi effort . 


CHAPTER III 


TYPES OF ECONOMIES INj NATURE 

This complete non-violent co-operation between the vari¬ 
ous units is not always present in all forms of life. Some 
units, instead of passing through the^different stages in nature 

Thawing their sustenance from the elements and insentient 

• • 

creatures, short-circuit the long process by preying on their 
fellow creatures. * Here too, violence interposes with its accom- 

, I 

paniment of destruction. 

1. Paifesitic Economy; Some plants live on others'and 
become prtrasites. Often the host trge, or # plant? dies in conse¬ 
quence of afl the nourishment drawn by its roots not reaching 
its various parts, as it is robbed on the way by the parasitic 
growth. Tins also leads to violence and death. Among the 
animals, the sheep eats grass and drinks water and exists 
n»n-violently, while the 1;iger short-circuits the process of 
itkAire by feeding on the sheepf dlinking its blood, introducing 
violence and basing its whole existence on it. Here violence 

becomes an essential part of the life of the tiger. 

• 

# 

2- Predatory Economy: Whan a unit in nature benefits 
itself without conferring a corresponding advantage to another 
unit it is'sg.id to be{negatory. A monkey comes into a mango 
grove, to the e'Jisteqce of which it has not contributed ^any¬ 
thing by either digging, planting or watering, but enjoys the 
fruits on the. trees. It acts in self-interest but Vithout a 
contribution. This* fofm of economy may be l&s violent 
than the previoilh one, but nevertheless, it is destructive. 

• 

3 Economy of Enterprise: Some*creatures take what 
they need while performing some distinct service to the* unit 
from which they derive their benefit, and while thus contributing 
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TYPES OF ECONOMIES IN NATURE 


to the product, they take something that is of their own effort and 
making. In the case of the honey bees, they fertilize the flowers 
from which they gather the nectar and pollen, and convert the 
nectar into honey, and store these products in combs built by 
themselves with wax produced out of their secretion. 1 hes^ 
creatures are nod parasitic .as they help the unit from which they 
draw benefit instead of killing it. They are also not predatory 
as they contribute their own share and effort in the obtaining of 
the product. They benefit by their own enterprise-instinctive 
though it may be. They are active constructive units. 

4. Economy of Gregatlon: Incidentally, it may be 
observed, that the honey'bees do not work for their own respect¬ 
ive individual gains but for the common benefit of the whole 
colony. Here is an extension from self-interest to group- 
interest, and from acting on the immediate urge of present, 
needs to planning for future requirements. 

5. Economy of Service: The highest form of economy ^ 
in nature is the economy of service. This is best seen in the 
relation between the young one and the parent. The mother 
bird will scour the jungle to feed its young one and risk its life 
in defending the young from its enemies. It functions neither 
for its present need nor fo • its personal future requirement, 
but projects its activities mto the next generation, or genera 
tions to come, without looking for any reward, because of 
its mother love, it contributes disinterestedly, without c i 
to benefit personally. This comes nearest to what may bq 
called a ^.on-violent economy of penpanenc s. 

These pure forms are set out in thie chapter in the 
increasing order of permanence and non-violence. 

Out of these five simple forms of economies many more 
complex types can .be obtained by permutations and combi¬ 
nations. - ■ — 




The mother bird, feeding its younq ones, without expecting a rewhrd 



tc 



A pickpocket at rvork 





SECTION TWO 


MAN-THE INDIVIDUAL 

CHAPTER IV 

MAN AND FREEWILL 

v 

For the*purpose of our study wejneed not go further into 

• * 

the economies of life gpverning other orders in nature but confine 

• • 

ourselves to the liljp of the one creature in the animal king- 
dom-Man-who has the ability either to make or mar the orderly 
functioning of Nature.* Though such interference as it may 
suffer from him may b% but transient, as Nature is mighty 
enough to hold its own against man and ultimately have its 
6^n .Way, yet, from time 1 to •time, he does upset its even 
working and cau&6 a jar or jolt, like the present global war. 
By a closer study,* we may be able to find ways and means 
•of co-operating more satisfactorily With the order of the day 
in nature and thus be able to ./iv/id needless violence and 
contribute to greater happiness Noy consciously working 
towards*, if* not attaining, an Economy of Permanence. 

• • • 

All other animals conform, more or less rigidjy, to the 
laws of Nature*. They do not have much latitude fo^the exer¬ 
cise of their own A freewill ”. They work under the dictates 
of their instinct which tells them the way of Nature. Their 
path through life is like that of a railway train. The rails, 
like their instinct, guide the direotipn and course of the trains. 
Without any further steering, if nothing untoward happens, 
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•8 long as the train is kept in motion, it is sure to reach its 
destination travelling by night or day, through open country 
or forests, over hill or dale. 


As soon as a chicken bursts its way out of the eggshell, 
it runs about in search' of food and picks up grains that t jro 
go >d for its nourishment., When fed, it rests under the win s 
of the mothAjr , . : '* J r--t:-;.\.4he needed warmth. It is naturaK^ 

_ v j _ 

aware of approach mg danger efnd runs to shelter instantly. It 
nevnr over/4.t.s because the food may he pUatable, nor goes 
In pursuit/of pleasure to gratify its senses. All such lire is 
controlle/by instinct an! not conscious volition 

Miimal.s that livA close to nature seldom get ill and, 
even if they do suffer from digestive disturbances occasionally, 
they eat certain herbs by instinct which ut them right either 
by vomitting or purging. 


The main trouble with man arises out of the fact that 
he is endowed with a 4 * Freewill’* and possesses a wide fMd 
for its play. By exercising this gift in the proper way he rah 
consciously hring about a much greater co-operation an 1 co-or 


dination of nature's units than anv other liviiv? be.ng. Convers *ly t 
by using it wiongly he can create quite a disturbance iu the-- 
economy of nature and i\> the end destroy himself. 

Instinct was compared to a railroad which unerringly 
guides the coaches on ♦he track, and does not allow them to 
stray from the path or course laid oil* for them. 0.5 the 
other hand, the gift of “Freewill” allows for freedom <>f 
movement. But.all movements are, not with impunity. It 
is like being on a bicycle. Theoretically the rider is free to 
go where he pleases. The steering gear—the handle b»r—is 
fully under his control. Nevertheless, his movements are restric¬ 
ted ^y the limitations of the machine and the dictates of prudenoa. 

« 

He cannot fly into the air, nor float over water. Even on 
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land, he cannot go everywhere He has to restrict himself 
to the beaten path or road. If he tries to go across ploughed 
fields he may be tossed over the bars ,by the front wheel 
sticking in the rut or mud. If he tri^s to go over thorny 
w<ieds etc., the tyros will be punctured. Hence, this theore¬ 
tical freedom has its limitations and»a wise rider will keep 
wi&iiA bounds. This conscious /* nffoi * \Ti* "iVi&^movement 
-saqmres discipline and knowledge, without which \he machine, 
whiqh was intended to help him, would be the Vneans of 
bringing distress. A rider, who uses the known V>ad and 

travels by light of day, can attain a speed several tunes that 

' 0 

of which he is capable on foot. 

• ■* 

In the same ^ay, man can accomplish much more 

than the instinct-driven animals if he disciplines himst !f to 
• • 
the use of his “freewill’* to the proper sphere and does not 

let his fancy run away with his desires and senses. He can 

* • 

be %. conscious agent of his own fate, moving either to suc¬ 
cess c\r to destruction by following the light of day within 
him-his native intelligence combined with the spark of the 
divine. If he does tiofc do so, like the rider of the bicycle 
$rho rushes in the dark or ventures over rough country, he will 
come to grief and will have to pay/the penalty for sinning 

against hi? conscience and against nhturc. Nature is faiths 

> • , • 

ful ‘and Submissive to •those who respect her; but to those, 
their own “frtfewill” choose to ignore her requirements, 
she is sterner than justice and visits such transgresrora with 
unrelenting punishment^ of violence and death as tt reward 
for their sins. Instances of these we shall notice in the next 
chapter. • 



CHAPTER V 


USE AND MISUSE OF FREEWILL 

The life of man today is so complex that it is not 
possible, within the range of this book, to take notice of all 
the activities*-res.ulju]^./jvw the exercise of his freewill., A.11 
that we can attempt is a limited consideration of a few out¬ 
standing tyjfes, directly arising out of such primary needs;, as 
hunger, thirst etc., leaving it to the reader to explore,‘other 
instances ’coming within his ken, and to judge for himself 
what isproper use of freewill called for, and to what result 
its improper ftse leads on each of those occasions 

Hunger: Let us take the highly urgent call—-the most 
elemental instinct of hunger. The physical body of an animal 
is like a machine; It requires fuel tot supply the neccessary 
energy to run it, needs repairs and renewals to replace wear 
and tear and to maintain it m working condition, and oil *to 
lubricate its various moving parts to lessen friction. These 
needs are indicated by the feeling of hunger. The sense of 
smell and taste direct th* animal to the things that will satisty- 
the need and keep the b«.dy in sound working order. 

Generally, all animals that lead a natural life follow 
their instincts. They eat to live and are healthy M^n too 
can do likewise. But, unfortunately for him, in many cases 
man uses his freewill, not to appease his hunge- but to pander 
to his palate with overcooked and highly spiced savoury 
dishes. The enjoyment of taste frequently makes him eat 
more than is neccepsary He lives to eat. This misuse of 
freewill to gratify his tonguu is often the cause of most of 
the a !1 ments modern man is heir to. Overeating, not only 
o^xes the digestive system and causes irregularities, but, even 
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nutritive food in excess of normal needs, becomes injurious 
and even poisonous to the system and gives rise to all kinds 
of disease resulting in much pain and probably in premature 
death. 


Thirst: When food ‘is digested, it is absorbed in 
jliquijl form. The nutritive element^ffig c arrie d, by the blood 
stream to the regions where they ire needed ejfi? th9 waste 
frd^n the body ti§sues etc., is also transported N^y it to the 
lun&v, .where the waste matter is eliminated by i\eing burnt 
up with the oxygen of the air we breathe in. In tiSp process, 
a good deal of the water of the blood evaporates^and goes 
out of the, system as moisture in our bneathiflg. aiid\alsQ^as 

• * V.' 

perspiration* through the action of the skin, which last helps 
to regulate the temperature of the body. This drying up of 
the 1)lood is signalled by the feeling of thirst, to quench which 
_ a copious in-take of puce, clean water is vi!a^o life, not only 
a» a means of transporting nourishment to the different parts 
oMhe body, but also as a cleaning agent of blood, to wash 
out the impurities in it through the passing out of urine and 
to air-condition the* system with the aid of the skin. 

By the wrong use of will, m jfn displaces this natural 
function by allaying his thirst with^intoxicating liquors which 
introduce’ various poisqns into the system. These deaden this 
nervca as mechahism * and retard mental powers and finally 
become an impediment to Bound health. This habit often 
brings dishonour to the individual and spells ruin to th*e family. 
Alcoholism is the mot ’cause of many evils and vfces found 
in.modem society. 


Smell : Similarly, tfie sense of smell, which directs the 
animal to its food, is put to wrong use by inhaling .tobacco 
or taking snuff which, though for the moment may seem tp r 
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soothe and stimulate, have harmful after-effects on the heart 
and brain. 

£ex: Perhaps the strongest of all urges to activity in 

animal life arises out of the natural mating instinct to ensure 

reproduction and continuity of the species. Most birds and 

some animate t oo, pr>fc_ ngjv centre their colourful, emotional 

life round thi's instinct, but'also pair off and live in harmony 

to put fort^f a joint effort to rear their young ones. In* all 

cases the ^nale and female come together in nature,*ut obtain 

seasons f^nly, for the sole purpose of reproduction, 
f » r 

i 

% My th$' exerctse of<his will, man has fallen t slow brute 

beasts by putting his physical sex equipment in the service 

* 

of sensual pleasure, without any intent or desire for progeny. 
Children, instead of being. the only purpose of sexual inter¬ 
course, have now become a by-produfct and in many cases, 
merely unwanted accidents, of such relations. Nature wreaks 
her vengeance for this departure from her ordinances 'by 
visiting the sinners with such dire diseases as syphilis, 
gonorrhoea etc. Not content with punishing the actual 
offenders, Nature pursues even the innocent progeny of such" 
transgressors from its pafjh. 

1 • •> 

Imagination: Among all animals,, the faculty to project 

thought into unseen spheres, through tho capacity toimugrhg 

and to produce art would appear to be peculiar to man. 

Instead of. exercising this, faculty in jihe ^natural way, man 

calls in the aid*of stimulants and narcotics like opium, 

morphia, bhang etc, to cause artificial exhilaration for a time. 

This drug habit, also like alcoholism, renders*the votary unfit 

for any^ work 'and finally brings ruin to the victim and his 

jjgpehdents. 
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The Creative Faculty; Man comes nearest to his God, 
the creator, when he utilizes his brain power to marshal 
mechanical forces to serve his purpose|. To do so in a way 
that will bring blessing and not destrijction, he has to follow 
clpsely nature’s way to get the best out of it. We cannot 


get the co-operation of feature purely on our own terms. 

• . • 

'A-gy * attempt to do so will bring vL3’i*dift"au3 1 r uSlioVAn its wake. 

) * * { 

‘ The natural heat radiated from the sue evaporates 

sea\watef. Leaving behind the salt, the fresh winter vapour 
rises high up ^ith the energy absorbed from the su.\, forming 
clouds and condenses into rain in the cold atmosphere above. 
The rain ^ a ^ er falling on the hills Jjas much pflten|iak energy 
in it because of its altitude, as the force of gravity of the 
• earth will draw it clown and the land* level will direct it back 


to tlfe sea finally. Wlyle it is still on the way to the sea as 
a river, man can, by jiis intelligence directed by his will, 
demise means of harnessing its energy to do much work for 
hijji. Early on its course, he cap build a dam across the river 
and Store up its potential energy and utilize it as, when and 
where he needs it, # by using simple watermills to grind flour 
.eftj., on the spot as they do on the hilly tracts in our country, 
or by using giant mills convert the energy of the flow of water 
into electricity which can be taken by % cables to places hundreds 
of t mile $ away for lightfag cities, towns and villages on the 
jg&g^jnd fat su$plytys: power to work water-pumps, electric 
motors etc. After all this, he can still use the outflow water 

t 

directed through canals, using these as highways^ for boats 
etc,, and to irrigate* his*cultivated fiSlds. In this way he can 
intercept the current and water of the river to bring wealth 


and happiness to hundredth without violence to nature. 


t This is a commendable use of his freewill so4o condition 
his ciroumstances as to invite nature to co-operate with^higj.. 
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to work out her purposes on her own lines. She then blesses 
him with fuller and richer life. 

On the other hand, man often uses his will to interrupt 
nature's working. E^e strays from her paths for hia own 
enjoyment without giving any consideration to her laws. For 
instance, he may use machines to polish rice and wheat to 
make theaS products look pearly white to gratify his ill-clm'oei* 
ved and misdirected aesthetic sense. In doing this, he upsets' 
the balance of harmony in nature which has carefully prov ided 
in a gr^ji of cereal, the germ to afford nourishment and 
a coatizij of bran to aid digestion. Both these essentials 
are lost in the process of polishing. Nature punishes those 

. /"•< in i 1 

who stray from her ways by eating polished grains, by inflicting 
them with beri beri disease which causes much pain and 
death. 

' 

Similarly, nature blesses us with wholesome fresh fruits 
like apples, dates, grapes etc. Instead of eating these as they 
are, man extracts the juice and ferments it into cider, toddy, 
wine etc., to exhilarate 1 him artificially. Here again, as we 
have already noticed, nature deals heavily with those who 
try to play pranks with her in this way. 

It is in pursuit of 'pleasure ,and not in the fulfilment of 
nature, that man uses his creative faculties in the manufacture 

■* V ♦ 

of pontraceptives to defeat her provision for the ■ preservation^ 

f $ ■ * ** 

of the species. She comes down on him relentlessly, for 

excess ih this line ultimately leads not only .to the loss of 
^ • 

the reproductive faculty but also to' nervous disorders and 

derangement of mind. 

•» 

i 

It is needless to multiply instances of fcuch malpractices 
and* deviations from nature. Modern life is replete with them. 

,Mali, with his undoubted ability -and enterprise, is rushing 
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headlong in pursuit of personal pleasure and momentary and 
fleeting happiness, approaching, at an alarming speed, the 
precipice which will be his end. In so fy as all such misuses 
of his freewill lead to destruction, wb enjoy a life that is 
transient. It is contrary to the enternfcl purposes of nature 
t and ultimately brings violence to thte permanent order of 

thiagr. 

* 

The noblest faculty man possesses in excelsis is his 

capacity for love and to express it in the form *of selflesa 
■ * 

service to his fellows. We see just a glimpse of it in the 
mother love o{ nature. In thus serving his fellow brings, he 
functions in the highest aspect of hi^l$e and brftxgs tho divine 
spark to earth. He dedicates his surplus energy and trans¬ 
forms it into the wbll-being and happiness of those in need 
of suth help and services. 

By the misuse of*will even this faculty is diverted from 
thd permanent blessed way of love into one of selfishness 
and greed, being transformed intfc love of material possessions. 

s 

His surplus energy is stored up for selfish considerations as 
accumulated wealtH. This will be detrimental to the owner 
■when he gives himself up to enjoyment and luxurious living; 
and such riches, when bequeathed, often are the causes of 
conflict between brothers^ and not infrequently are the instru¬ 
ments oT sending his *descendents to ruin. 



CHAPTER VI 


STAGES OF HUMAN DEVELOPMENT—INDIVIDUALS 

We have considered in an earlier chapter the various 
types of economies thall are found among sentient creatureh, 
both in the vegeta b le and animal kingdoms. In this chapter, 
we shall ^ptyly those tests\a|'nd considerations with specVal 
reference to -inan and see how and where he fits in. 

i 

As all other creatures are committed to a set form of 
life by the guidance of instinct, they cannot rise from one 
form of econojny to another by their own efforts. Their mode 
of life, frohi birth to death, falls within a fixed ^pattern. A 
member of the parasitic, group remains a <parasite all its life. 
It cannot help itself. A leopard can no more change its nature 

4 

than its spots. It perforce has to prey on other creatures or 
die. It is not responsible for the mode of life it leads. It is 
impossible for it to advance into either the Economy of 
Enterprise or that of Gregation. 

As we have already noticed, man is distinguished by 

the gift of freewill, and,p how by the exercise of it, he can 

\ 

change his environment and circumstances with the help of 

the intelligence he is endowed with. Herein lies the difference 
^ * 
between man and the other orders. 

i 

A dacoit or robber, who belongs to the parasitic economy 
may, by changing his mode of life, become lees violent and 
set himselt up as an abSbntee landlord Who gets his rent 
without any personal contribution or labour, thus rising into 
the next higher Economy of Prodation. 

* may .decide to make an honest living as an 

ttPTeulturist or as an artisan, putting* forth his own effort and 
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making a livelihood by the sweat of his brow. He would 
then have climbed into the third type—the Economy of 
Enterprise. 

# He may become a responsible member of a Hindu joint 
family, working for the dependent members and sharing the 
•inc<M»e he enjoys with all the members. He ty#uld have 
then reached the Economy of Ghregation. * 

By developing a deep love for his fellowmen, he may 
be transformed into a national worker, spending his best efforts 
in a noble cause, leading a simple and frugal life. He would 

now attain a .position in the highest ?ypop-the* Economy of 

„ <• > 

Service . * 

» 

All this is within the range of possibility provided the 

* Q 

needed self-control and* discipline >is forthcoming, and the 
individual submits himseftf to the law of his being and steers 

his will power so as to attain that whibh is highest. 

% * 

It will be convenient to summarize here the peculiar 
characteristics of thp various economies as they may apply 
tg tnan. 

Parasitic Economy:. Leading type—a robber who murders 

• ,a child for its ornaments 

• % • . * 

£.* Selfishness ipotivated by greed. 

2. Intention : benefiting himself regardless of any 
injury' his actions may cause to others. » 

• • t 

3. Harming, if not destroying, the source of benefit. 

4. Emphasis wholly on one's own rights. * 

5. Absence 1 of recognition of one's duties. 

6. Absence of altruistic values. 

7. Productive of violence, 



CHAPTER VII 


Stages of Human Development (Contd.)— Groups or Nations 

« 

Just as an individual can pass from one type of eco- 
nomy into another, so ilso a group of individuals, or even 
the human race as a wnole, can advance collectively from 
one type of economy to another, emphasizing in its collect; re 
life the peculiar characteristics of the economy to which it 
belongs. Therefore, it is possible to determine what stage of 
human development a certain group or nation has attained 
by examining the traits that its collective life and its relation¬ 
ship to other groups or 1 nations discloses. 

For the puposes .of our analysis we may divide the 
devious route civilization has followed into three stages-r-the 
primitive or the animal Stage, the modern or the human’ 
stage, and the advanced or spiritual stage. With refe¬ 
rence to five types of economies we previously considered,'it 
may be taken generally that the first two types of economies, 
viz. the “Parasitic* and the “Predatory” characterize the 
primitive or animal stage of civilization, lire next two, viz. 
that of “Enterprise” anf “Gregation” indicate the modern or 
human stage and the last, viz. that of “Service” the advanced . 
or the spiritual stage, The first is definitely transient and 
violent, the second also is transient with a lnrge element of 
violence, although also with a growing desire for permanency 
and non-violence, while the last makes for peaoe, permanence 

' i 

and non-t iolence. 

The Primitive or the Animal Stage; Those in this 
group may be parasitic in their relations to other groups or 
nations. ,*1. parasite does not consider the rights of others or 
hovp it comes by what it needs, or what results follow from 



Giving water to a thirsty way-farer without expecting a retiyrd 
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Financiers living in luxury without producing uealth 
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cf public utilities like Hydro Electric generating stations 
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its actions. Amongst animals, a tiger does not sit down and 
weigh the emotions of the lamb it is about to pounce upon. 
It is only intent on appeasing its own hunger for the moment- 
Similarly, the hunter or fisher, without^ny pangs of consci¬ 
ence, kills his game or catch to satisfy his immediate need. 
In the same manner, any national ec/nomy, that depends for 
its J.«istence on the injury or ruin of Another group, is para¬ 
sitic in its very nature * • 

» 

In ancie nt days, the Greek and Roman Empit. s, which 

owed their grajideur^to the tributes of other peoples and 
% 

were based oik a system of slavery, were Parasitic 

' * 

At tFip present* timeS *! ^ national organizations that 
depend upon colonial production or on exploited labour are 
'Parasitic. The British Opium Trade witji China, the British 
Slave Traffic with the Southern *States of America, King 
Leopold’s exploitation of thp West African Estates, and the 
dependence of British manufacturers on Indian markets are 
parasitic in that they spell ruin to th$ir victims. 


& There are others who are like the monkey, which 
ttijoys the fruits to produce which it!has done nothing. But 
still, it does not injure^the tree that yields the fruit but leaves 
it unharrqpd so that it may .produce some more. The monkey 
is predatory^ *,/ 

^ d $ § ^ 

In ancient histr^y, there were men like Nad'^r, Shah, 
who'plundered 'temples and carried away surplus idle wealth 
but did not affect 1;he wealth producing capacity of the 
citizens. Their raids were predatory. 


I * 

Modenj financiers of New York, who hold the South 
American republics in tribute,, are of this tvps. Shareholders 
of present day joint stock 'companies, who draw their di>i- 
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nomies. In our own land, the ancient Vomnshram Dharma 
was based on a recognition of these types. The Sudras, who 
are happy to serve as long as their animal needs are met 
and are assured of an even course of life, comprise the first 
two types. The adventurous Vaishyaa are of the Economy 
of Enterprise. The Fafnotic Kshntriyaa , whose one absorbing 
care is the welfare of tne State, constituted the Economy of 
Gregation. Those, who were to render selfless service to !,hef 
community and hold high the ideals of the people with no 
material benefit to themselves, were the profertyless Brahmins 
forming the highest group. 

Modern caste, system has fallen far awfiy from these 
original ideals to sdch an^^fln^fchat i$ is difficult indeed to 

* w 

identify the original qualities of the groups designated now 
by the same old name or title. A so called Brahmin of 
to-day may be a Judge -of the High Court or a member of 

o 

the I. C. S. cadre working for the princely salary he is paid. 
However conscientious or efficient he may be, such a person, 
in so far as he receives material benefit with a permanency 
of tenure of office with no rfcks, is by function definitely 
a Sudra of the old category. If he is an industrial magnate 
he is a Vaishya. A selfless political leader, possessed by the 
ideal of freedom for his people, like Lokmanya Tilak, regard¬ 
less of cost, is a Kshatrfya par excellence.^ One, who pursues 
an ideal ardently regardless of consequenoev-or Results, em¬ 
phasizing the purity of the means used; rather than i$»ereiy 

• • 1 1 

the attainment of the end, like Gandhi ji, may be termed 

» 

a real Brahmin. 

i ’ ' ■ 

Possibly, to meet the-, conditions then prevailing, the 
framers of the Vamashram Dharma made it hereditary, thus 

i t 

rendering it rigid. The exercise of the freewill of the individual 
in the choice of a profession or calling was strictly limited 
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and curbed by the accident of his birth. Hence it is that it 
has become a total misfit in the modern world with its fluidity 
of employment and occupations, mobility of labour force, 
rapidity of communications, facilities for acquiring skill and 
technique of work and universality of/education. Whatever 
conditions may exist, the functional grouping will always hold 
Every encouragement needs to be gnien to those, of a lower 
orJer who endeavour to rise to a higher stage. 

The types ye have considered are not always as dis¬ 
tinct as woald^appear from our treatment of them. Even 
the self-same individual may, at various times, function 
differently acct)rdin{^Ao the nature of Jhe. motive that impels 
him to act* at the moment V Ths *#eneral* classification will 
depend upon the balance of his actions and the goal of life 
which determines his philosophy and outlook. 
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Chief Test: Destruction of source of benefit. 

Predatory Economy : Leading type—a pickpocket 1 who robs 

''his victim without making him aware 

« f his loss 
Tv 

1* Selfishness motivated by desires 

2. Intent on his own benefit and attempts to attain <r it, 
if possible, without much harm to his victim. 

t 

3. Emphasis wholly on rights, 

4. Little or no recognition of one's duties. 

5. Absence of altruistic values. 

6. Productive "of 

Chi# Test: Benefit without contribution.'-. 

Economy of Enterprise; Leading type—an agriculturist 

ploughs the land, manures and irri¬ 
gates it, sows selected seeds, watches 
over the crop and then reaps end 

enjoys his harvest. 

* 

1, Motivated by enlightened self interest and ambition. 

2, His sense of self-respect demands his contributing; 
his personal labour, thought and effort, taking only 
the benefit so occasioned. 

3, Venturesomeness and a willingvVtfo.to ' take risks.. 
4 A desire to benefit co-worker i, and others tdBTTT 

< possible. \i 

5. ( An attempt at a balance of rights of all. 

i * 

6. An increasing recognition of duties to others. 

7. Based on a'sense of justice and fairplay. 

8. May occasion violence: * 

Chief Benefitjstnd contribution correlated, with a readiness 
to take risk. 
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Economy of Gregation: Leading type-a member of joint 

f / 

^ family working for the good of the 

family as a whole. A village pun¬ 
ch ay at or a yCo-operative Society 
working for imd group it represents* 

1. Motivated not by individua?/self-interest but by the 

♦ common interests of the grolp. * 

2. Submission to the wilf of group* leading perhaps to 
even self-abnegation and sacrifice of personal into- 

- rSi& w 

3. Emphasis <m the duties to the group. 

4. One’s eoqjlributiony being i^garded mere important 
tfian one’s share oW«ff§5tl 


5. Based on Altruistic values. *. 

*6. May lead to yiolence to those •outside the group. 

Chief Test: Benefit to £he group rather than to individual 
* member. ' 

Economy of Service: Leading type—gt relief worker. 


1. Motivated»by the good of others even if the work be 
seemingly detrimental to self-interest. 

‘2. Pressing forward to perform one’s duties uncon¬ 
scious of one’s rights. • 

i > • 

3. * B£fce<Lp44Pioye' and deep desire to serve without 

• • , • 

» reward. I 

4. Brings non-violence and peace and makes for 

permanency. » , • 

Chief Test: Contribution without regard to any benefit 

received by the worker. . 

• * 

In every group of human beings, community natron, 
we come across individual^ that fall into these various 
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dends without contributing any personal effort in production, 
are also predatory. They share in the benefit but do not 
help in the working. ^Similarly, the great cartels, trusts, and 
combines, which through monopolistic control, get a greater 

share of benefit in proportion to their contribution, are largely 
predatory, ft 

The Modern <ur Human Stage: The former stage was 
based on a purely self-centred outlook and, on rights. This 
human stage shows signs of recognition of one!s^*cLties and 
often there is an attempt to balance* rights with duties. 
Nations in this stage stride to be contend with che fruits of 
their own labour withoOt ipfoaLfr igg t h jir neighbour.' Agricultural 
civilizations of India and China, supported largely by artisans 

f '' 

pursuing their vocations peacefully for profit, are typical of 

this group of enterprise. , 

« 

I 

The Islamic culture, with its ethnical solidarity apd 
unity, where there is no distinction of colour, White, Blapk, 
Red, Brown or Yellow; aor of estate-prince or peasant, is 
definitely of the Gregarious type. The recent acquisitions to 
this group are the Nazis and Fascists. These are highly 
group—conscious, though of a violent type, especially to 
those outside their circle. M Nevertheless, they are gregarious 
in' character and have developed a high < sense, of d^y to their 
own people. Every member of the group merges his individu¬ 
ality in the general interests of the whole j ody or organization. 

* • 

The c Advanced or tbs Spiritual Stage: Here the sense 
i of duty, not only to those of the group, but to all creatures, 
pervades the whole, atmosphere. Most religions are levers 
to attain this stage. They all advocate love of our neighbours 
and service^'fif the needy. They also point out how man, 
when he deviates from God’s ways, sins and comes under 
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judgment. They warn people of the allurements of desire 
and of the danger of exercising our will to subserve worldly 
pleasures of the passing moment. As yet we have not evolved 
any large social group which can be cited as an example of 
this order. Though the ancient conception of the Brahmins 
was an approach to this stage, yet, the'modern sect* so called, 
is fmr away from the ideal. 


It is this stage as a goal that Gandhiji is pressing 
forward, to - ’ Qall his mig ht and main. The institutions he 
has sponsored s'^ch as the All India Spinners’ Association, 
The All India Till^ge.Ttndustries Association etc.^are examples 
of his practical 'attempts to his ideals into action. 

Tf he succeeds, a no^-violent Economy; of Permanence would 
have been established ushering in a civilization of lasting 

• f 

peace or Ram Raj or Kingdom of God on earth. 
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CHAPTER VIH 


SCALES OF VALUES 

We appraise various things by comparing them with 

ceitain known or well recognized standards. There are also 

different methods of measuring various kinds of goods, we 
« I * 

reclion some by number, others by weight, quantity or length 

and so on. Solids like wheat, gur, iron* are measured by 

weight—tons, nmuftds,etc.; wood or timber as so many cubic 

feet; balnboos cloth by the yard, paper by 

the ream; bnliit or cigarettestfStf katas or packets, while liquids 

like oil are measured by th« seer and* kferosen* oil, ink etc. 

_ v 1 ’• , » 

by the nuin^er . of cantaine/tV'’ 1 ^ 80 many bottles. Each 
standard has its unit accurately defined and the articles to 
which they are applied are also well known and accepted. 
Nobody will go into a shop and oifder a thousand grains of 

wheat! 

• 

% Nature of Approach: In #o far as wo judge things in 
relation to ourselves we say it is Self-centred and when 
measured against ap external or abstract ideal and in relation 
to hthers it is said to be altruistic. Most animals also judge 
for themselves but their considerations are always self-centred 
in regard to the immediate usp of a thing for them¬ 
selves. Jha^ do * baVe ‘altruistic valuations. Similarly* 

primitive mafrlflso 1ms not much use for altruistic valiles. 
It is the cultured orjtnore advanced man that can # take a 
detached view Of things. In fact, we may well sajr that a 
man is known by fchfe standard of vdlue he uses. 

J 

INDIVIDUAL OR SELF-CENTRED VALUES 

t • 

Types of Values: In all walks of life w*e* are cons- 
taijtly called upon to judge* men and things. We state^ that 
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the water from a well is fresh and pure; we may declare a 
flower to be beautiful and we may pronounce a certain per¬ 
son’s conduct as noble and good. These decisions all indicate 
certain standards beh : nd them. When a man is known to 
judge correctly always, we hold him to he a man of discern¬ 
ment—that is, he uses appropriate and accurate standards of 
value. We‘may group these standards as physical or mate¬ 
rial, mental or cultural and spiritual standards. 

A merchant will value articles by the profit they will 
fetch in his trade. A worker, liv'^^/‘ihur^margiii of sub- 
sistence, will look at thing's from* the use t» which he can 
put them to satisfy ,hi£. crying, needs—I'ood, clothing and 
shelter. An artist will have~"£If eye fot beauty": ’ 

Valuation based on Time, Fame. Acquisitiveness etc.: 
The guide at the Cairo Museum values everything from the 
point of view of time. He will . tell the tourist that this 
Mummy of Tutakhamen is so many thousands of years old, 
and that of Ramseys belongs to a period so many nnllenia 
before Christ. He will fondly expect his visitors to be highly 
impressed by the age of things. 

At Rome or Florence, the guide will point out frescoes, 
mural paintings etc. by the Masters like Michael Angelo or 
Ruebons and the visitor will have to aop'SlJV^V ■ as a stamp 

l ‘-w» *5 

of excellence. 

m 

The Parisians pride themselves as being fine connoi- 

^ Sm 

sseurs of the beautiful gardens, buildings, art and literature. 

The visitor to the British Museum will be introduced 
to varieties of exhibits brought from China, India, Persia or 
Peru and will haye to be greatly impressed by the world 
wide acquisitiveness of the British. 
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As one cranes up one’s neck from the bottom of the 
streets of New York to j>ee the upper end of buildings touching 
the sky, the megaphone will declare the cost of each building 
in terms of millions of dollars. The impecunious foreigner 
will be struck dumb, not at the hoary past, nor at the renown¬ 
ed architect nor at the beauty or '.rarity of the exhibit but 
at^the display of colossal wealth. ' 

• i 

No one standard is applied exclusively in any one case 
but the main emphasis is shown by the special importance 
attached to tb* .o.£ rtlc” ^r „ &tandard employed. The pilgrim 
to the Taj Mahal does no^'xax eloquent over the quality of 
marble used. Are there l^ot bettjy* lflarbles at*Carrara? Tlte 
name of the. Architect may notfcven be known to him. The 
age of the noble ledifice is not awe-inspiring; but it is the 
general effect, the sight of the building # i« its setting, which 
creates on one an impression that*is noteworthy, and calls 
forth spontaneous admiration without anyono having to recite 

laboriously its various high points. 

* ^ 

Here we have given illustrations of many standards of 
values based on different considerations other than the 
.Tiltl instrinsic value, like that of a gold-ring sot with diamond*, 
exhibited for sale in the show case of a merchant. A picture 
by notable artist does not owe its value to tho cost of mate- 

i 3 

rials—canvass i^'VpaitiV—which have gone into the making 
of it., 'Even an old,\om out shoe that belonged to a father or 
mother may be treasured by a fond son or daughter. This 

may not repre’sent any marketable value but sti’J it has a 

» * • 

value all its own to the particular person. 

In individual ot self-centred valueg there may be no 
uniformity of intensity with which a thing may be desired. 
The value of a thing may differ between persons. 5Ven a 
reversal article, standardized like money, will not necessarily 
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represent equality m satisfaction. A rupee in the hands of 
^ farmer may represent one day’s food for his family. The 
same rupee, with a clerk in a city, may be the satisfaction of 
seeing a cinema show. While in the hands of a richman it 
may only mean a tip to a waiter or to a taxi driver, From 
this it may be inferred^that the mere transfer of a rupee 
from a rich t mn to a farmer or poorer person will of ^tself 
enhance the satisfaction it ,is capable of affording. And 
conversely, a rupee taken from a poor man and passed on 
to a richer man reduces the satisfaction it can^give. 

||IIP* 'r' 

Even in the hands of thc^sp.ne indivklaal a thing does 
not always represent i the same* aiue. A ,bo>* may have 
seven jilabis. Each be equal in weiigl)! and con¬ 

tents, yet th& satisfaction one jilabi. will bring will not be the 
same as another. He will eat the first jilabi with much 

relish. The next one or two he will still enjoy. Then with 

* 

each additional jilabi eaten, the'desire for more will diminish 

% 

until it reaches a point where it will be nauseating to think 
of having any more. So the , alue of a jilabi to the boy gjes 
on decreasing as the number consumed increases. This is 
the same phenomenon we noticed with the rich man’s rupee. 
The more he has the less value a unit will represent. 

Now, when a boy has eaten, say 6 jilabis and his 
desire for more has decreased while his thirst for water has 
increased, he would gladly swop the rilabi for "a 

glass of water with another boy who m’.y have a potful of 
it. That glass of water will represent g’eater satisfaction to 

i 

him than^the t-eventb jilabi, while to the second boy that 
jilabi, which is first to him and seventh to the other, will 
bring much relish. The exchange of goods—the seventh jilabi 
for a glass of water—brings more satisfaction, profit or gain 
to both the bc?s, and if we can measure the happiness the 
two boys had before and after the transaction, we shall find 
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that though the sum total of goods with both the boys 
remains the same, yet the aggregate happiness after tno ex¬ 
change is much greater than before it. This is the basis of 
all trade. Both the buyer and seller gain mutually. Nobody’s 
loss should be another's gain. 

ALTRUISTIC AND OBJECTIVE STANDARDS 

» • 

Human Values: Because of the confusion money 

exchange causes we find ourselves in many anomalous 
» ... 

situations. Our-* «C^nouffc^4yhtem gets a lopsided develop¬ 
ment. Our lyi^s are beiu&'&miftdd from food cultivation to 
the production of raw materials..^or mills. Pe'ople are star¬ 
ving due ter the shortage of rice, while rice lands are made 
to produce oil for soap-making. In several Malabar villages 
padefy lands acreage has been reduced by 20 per cent and 
coconut groves have been planted in those fields. These 
coconuts are sent to the 'mills for aoap-making. Virtually 
therefore, rice lands have been* turned into “Soap producing 
lands” while the poor people arer facing starvation and 
malnutrition. The .existence of such a state of affairs proves 
fchht money values are not dependable scales of human need. 

An economy that is based^ purely on monetary or 
n\ateri£^l standards of yahi^, does not take in a realistic pers¬ 
pective* in‘^3ftife aNd Space. This shortcoming leads’to a 
blind alley of violence and destruction from which there is 

. i 

no escape. Tke more advanced in culture a per-aou becomeu, 

* » 

the less will he be’ guided by such’ short-sighted perishable 

t 

standards of valde. To lea t to any degree of permanence, 
the standard of value itself must be bftsed on something, 
apart from .the person valuing, who is after all perishable. 
Such a basis, detached and independent of personal foaling.', 
controlled by ideals yhich’ have their roots in the permanent 
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order of things, are objective and so are true and reliable 
guides. An economy, based on such values will be a prere¬ 
quisite to the achievement of permanence. 

Moral Values; An individual, who follows a moral 
code, applies standards which have no material basis. A 
robber murders a child, takes away its necklace and offers it 
for sale. Who will care to bay that necklace knowing the 
!u»tory behind it? That ornament represent, not merely so 
many tolas of gold, but the blood of the inn ocent child. No 
one who abhors the murder of &**hild would wish to po- 

't * * 

8S0SS that article, however cheaply 1 ' it may be oifered. 

• i 

* • V v ° 

Similarly, moral values are always attached to every 

article exposed for sale in the market. We cannot ignore 
such values and say ©“businessis business”. Goods produced 
under conditions df slavery or exploited labour, are stained 
with the guilt of oppression. Those of us who purchase such 
goods become parties to the existence of the evil condituans 
under which those goods were made. Hence, there is a grave 
responsibility resting on every one who entqrs into commercial 
transactions, even though it may be only to the extent of 
a pice, to see to it that he does not become party to circum¬ 
stances that he would not consciously advocate nor would 

5 * 

care to stand by. 

9 v ^ ^ At* 

Ignoring moral considerations and*-giving free .play to 
greed, selfishness and jealousy have been fruitful sources of 
global upheavals. After the first world war the “Conquerors’' 
unburdened Germany of her colonies and claimed reparations 
to compensate for the war damages. 

4 

Once again Germany has been vanquished along with 
Japan Their "patents, dismantled industrial equipments etc., 
are being pooled by the allied countries. Our country also ha 
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been dragged into this sharing of the booty. Thus are our 
hands stained with the blood of this war and we are guilty 
sharers of the injustice and cruelty attendent on the doings of 
imperialist nations. Gan such transactions ever form the 
basis of an “Economy of Permanence”? 


Social standards : Society itself can value, the benefit 

it receives. It acknowledges such values in the form of the 

* • 

status it confers on different services rendered to it by indivi¬ 
duals or classes. * 

1 **» ■ 

For instanjiw, the - attached of old to the four 

castes is bas^d on consir^atimfcNof services to society, 
A Sudra, who-'ffiinks of no onoRju? hiiraelf and works to 
satisfy his own 'personal needs, is given hardly any public 
recognition. The V'aishya also, who * ventures out to accu¬ 
mulate material wealth for himself, but in the course of 
doing so does render some service incidentally, fares little 
better, though he is allottefl a slightly- higher position. The 
K*>h$triya, who is much concerned with the protection of the 
people'committed to his charge and Values his life less than 
the honour of duty ,doue, is assigned a noble status. While 
at ‘the feet of the Brahmin, who pursues an ideal for itself, 
regardless of the cost to his physical existence, all including 


even royal princes, prostrate themselves. This is a cultural 
standardj of ^alues Attained in our land thousands of years 
ago; unfortunately, a\ present, these standards have been 

• 1 k 

eclipsed by the glare of material wealth which is blinding 
but transient. We have to strain every nerve to'get back' 
to the .noble ideals bequeathed to us and the following of 
which alone will fead to permanence. 


Spiritual Appraisal: There is an incident recorded of 
how once King David, one of the greatest ruleiS-of the Jews, 
w^s arrayed against his farmidable enemies, the Philistines- 
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whose armies had encamped between him and his city— 
Bethlehem. From his camp the King could see the well out¬ 
side Bethlehem beyond the enemy camp. The King in a 
sentimental mood exclaimed “ Oh, for a drink of cold water 
from that well. ” Some of the valiant soldiers, who heard 
this wish of^the King, set out to fulfil the royal desire literally. 
They risked their lives through the enemy camp, reaohed 

ft I 

the well, and brought back to the King a pot of water from 
that well and placed it before him. The king was much 
touched by the devotion and-4ay*4ty jo£~. thtf* soldiers who 
placed such little value on/theiri wn lives and^ventured forth 
to satisfy the* passing Wist'* of their King. Thp spiritual eye 
of the King saw in that pbt, not pure cold;.vafcer, but the 
life blood of the men who had gone to procure it. He picked 
up the pot and being much moved said, “How can I drink 
this ? It contains not water but the blood of my beloved 

V' 

soldiers ? If I drink it, it will be |i curse to me. I pour it out 

to God as their sacrifice and noble offering 

e *- 

The more our actions are based on such spiritual 
appraisal, which values objects in their true setting and pers- 
pective, the purer our lives will be and surer will be ‘the 
foundations of the road to an economy of permanence, leading 
hnmanity to happiness and peace through the medium of non¬ 
violence. •' 

• VALUES 


►Self-centred Altruistic 



Physical Material Emotional Moral Social Spiritual 

! I I 

Satisfies Satisfies Satisfies 

primary artificial mental 

needs wants desires 




CHAPTER IX 


VALUATION 

The standard of value applied and the method of 
valuation used impress their characteristic trait on their users. 
Th§ spirit of the most predominent value that prevails amongst 
a people will colour a whole civilization f«ir centuries. Hence 
the great importance of choosing our standard consciously 
and deliberately. 

» 

* i i ;J 

The ol«i civilization^ of Egypt, Babylon, Greece end 
Rome are jio-hiore to tell their fcple,* They Hbve vanished 
after a few-centuries *of brief, glamorous splendour because 
as the standards on*which they were built were predominently 
self-cbntred and transient, their whole organization and system 
were poisoned by the institution of slavery*and extortion of 
tributes from subject races', as we n/>ted in passing in the 
last*chapter. No doubt, the Greeks and the Romans have 
left indelible marks of their emotional land self-centred outlook 
and values in their,sculpture, art and literature. These are 
buJ heirlooms for their descendents to hug and cherish a 
dead past. Their civilization is no longer a living force. 

In striking contract tc» these, the equally old, or ever> 
older ciyiliztfi.^ni ot-^hina and India, which were founded 
on altruistic and objective values, testify even to this day, 
their vitality and othter attributes of permanence and non-* 
violence in their organization. Modern worldly wiseacres 
may throw cheap' gibes at the other worldliness and * the 
religious trends of the orient. There is nothing to be apolo- 

j • 

getic in this, yyhich after ali distinguishes a progressive human 
being from a prowling beast. The enduring qualities of these 
civilizations are pointer ty' the great farsighted standards of 
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value our forefathers had made use of, in laying the founda¬ 
tions of a lasting society. If we are to continue to build on 
their lines of permanence and non-violence, our standards, too 
must be altruistic and objective and not those that serve 
merely the needs of the moment. Especially at the present 
juncture, wnile political organizations are in the melting pot 
and so much thought is being put into the plans fori*the 
future, we have to be on our guard. 

Unfortunately for the present age, the parties that are 
playing the star roles on the ‘'world are wielding mainly, if 
not solely xqonetary 'standards, *which are fleeting in their 
effect and influence. Everywhere, we hear. talk of “ High 
standards of living,” “Raising the national income/” “Increasing 
productive power and efficiency”, “Making it pay in the modem 
world of competition” and a score of such arresting slogans. 
The prevailing school of economic thought is built on the 
quicksands of Profit,' Price, Purchasing Power and Foingn 
Trade. There is no thought lost on the deeper things o* life 
that mark out man from the other orders. If anything, there is 
even a dangerous tendency to treat with contempt any mention 
of human or spiritual values. Hence the need for caution. 

A. few specimen applications of modern methods of 
measurement to some of the treasures that have been handed 
down to us will disclose how absurd t! ese so- ^alled uptodate 
methods are in that setting, 

C 

Ihe Director of tjie Pottery Worses, after examining a 
rare specimen of Chinese hand-painted vase, will exclaim 
* What I this article took so long to make. Why, I can 
produce a thousand pairs of such vases in a month ”. 

The Lithograph expert visiting the Ajanta caves, which 
contain some of the most wonderfu* mural paintings %nd 
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frescoes in the world and which must have taken decades or 
even centuries to produce, would promise to turn out thousands 
of copies of these masterpieces in a matter of few weeks ! 

The oil seeds merchant will bewail the waste of acres 
of fertile land at Shalimar Gardens, which, if placed under 
cultivation, might produce thousands of maunds of groundnuts 
every year I , # 

Seeing the %ncient manuscripts, styled on palm leaves, 
which diave inspired many schools of Philosophy and have 
helped to mould lasting civilizations, the publishing genius 
will wonder a$ the inferior materialised ancj will go on to 
quote estirtlates to briqg out an edition of it printed on ‘'Bond" 
paper at Rs. 5/- p$r copy 1 
• 

A contractor, who supplies tea tAbles to Irani restau¬ 
rants, will condemn the wa>te of good marble on a tomb at 
Agra. He will compute h’ow many thousands of table tops 
could^ have been made out of the tons of serviceable marble 
used up in building the Taj Mahal. J 

• 

.»'• An expert cement concrete architect from New York 
will stand aghast at the valuable time lost at Ellora in carving 
out three storeyed temples out of living rock with elaborately 
eljiselleri’figures adorning pillars etc. He will bo quite 
unable*to a l pbrebiatti\ the great knowledge of geology which 
enabled the ancients to select those rocks as flawless for sueh 
masterpieces Of sculpture, and the deep devotion lhat has 

i * 

gone into the making of them. He will pride himself on the 
60 oddstoreyed Structures at New York, built like so many 
kerosene tin packing cases, heaped one on top of another to 
reaoh up to* the heavens, at a fraction of the time it. took to 
carve out these “primitive” temples. He may even p’-omi^e 
tjf reproduce, within tjire$ months, the Kailash temple of Ellora 
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in good reinforced concrete from plaster cast taken from the 
ancient monument, at a fraction of the cost of the original 1 

A race-horse dealer walking into Sevagram will forth 
with proceed to evaluate Gandhiji by looking into his mouth 
examining his teeth (which do not exist). He will assign turn 
to the Pinjmpole as being superannuated and useless. . 

i 

The absurdity of the above valuations is on a par 
with that of the goldsmith who walks into'a rose garden and 
begins examining the flowers with a touchstone-tlfe only 
method of appraisal known Jto hinj. 

% t * tk 

All these ludicrous situations originate frbm applying the 
criteria of one economy to another. For example the race-horse 
dealer, who belongs to the Parasitic Eeonbmy, misapplies the 
only standard he is familiar with to one who must be judged 
by canons that pievail in the Economy of Service. 

As presented above these appear too ridiculous to be, 
true, yet in actual life such Valuations are being insisted on, 
not by ignorant tradespeople but by great scholars issuing 
forth fiom the renowned universities df the world. The 
universities are used as hotbeds for raising theorists who will 
rationalize and support the modern industrialist belonging to 
the first three economies-—of Parasitism, of Predation and 
of Enterprise. , 

* fit V ’ t 

livery solution of a poblem will be tested by them on 
the universal touchstone of “Will it pay”? If a mother 
makes h&va at her house, for her children, with the purest 
of ghee, Prof. Dr. Wiseacre will ask the mother imposingly, 
If’ you do not adulterate the ghee with some vegetable fat 
how can you compete in world markets?” He will advise 
the mother to compute her cost of material adding to it a 
certain amount indicating the cosl of the time the meth Nl r 
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spends in the preparation of the sweet. This addition, he will 
insist, is in the interests of scientific accuracy. Then he will 
want her to compare her cost so arrived at with the “market 
price” per seer. The simple mother will reply, “What are 
wQrld markets? Where are they held? I am only making 
this for my children to eat. They must have the cleanest 
an<l purest of things. I cm not interested in the market 
price or in the scientifically computed cost per seer. How 
can I charge up ihy time? Is not my whole life dedicated 
to the welfare of my family?” Dr. Wiseacre will be astounded 
at the colossal ignorance of the rudiments of economic science 
displayed by &is “Primitive, uncultu'jted woman". The princi¬ 
ples of the'*economy of service pervade the home, and the 
mother being imbuod with it, judges her own action accor¬ 
dingly; while the Professor is misapplying the methods 
prevalent in the Economy of Prddation to one on service 
basis. He has been familiarized in such methods, under 
laboratory conditions of isolating all disturbing factors, to think 
in terms of one particular principle .only, regardless of the 
environment. However excellent such processes may be as 
mental gymnastics,*they ill qualify him to judge in the out¬ 
side world, where such simplified and artificial conditions 
do not exist. 

# \ ’ Professor * of* ’Physics, who has verified everf 

principlj of' Dyfiami^s by experiments conducted in * his 
elaborately equipped laboratory, may well state that pieces of 
paper fall to the earth at the same rate—32 ft. per second—* 
as bits of lead or oi’her* heavy meta'ls. Any school boy will 
challenge thi^ statement. He will say, “Well, old man, you 
do not know what vou arp talking about* I throw pebbles 
into our village well and watch them strike the wate* at 
the bottom. I have also let pieces of papef fall into the veil, 
fife y&bbles go down to the water straight, while the bits of 
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Daper keep flying in the air and sometimes even get blown 
•ight outside the well. I have been flying paper kites which 
•ise so high that you can hardly see them. I bet you cannot 
ly lead kites No doubt, the learned professor is correct in 
iis own simple laboratory under artificial conditions, wjth 
vacuum tubes where there is no air resistance; but the boy’s 
3imple words are wisdom in the outside complex world* a£ it 
is found. There arl> a hundred and one conditions that enter 
into the consideration of any problem. For & proper valuation, 
all those prevalent factors have to be taken into account 
before deciding. Often values in least evideilce are the more 
lasting, while those that«are most obvious—‘•like money values— 
are the least important from other considerations • 

• 

A Professor of Economics will say that price mechanism 
controls supply .and defiiand, the cheaper the article the 
greater the demand and so on., -Is this always true? In 

• i 

the outside world “ the economic man ” does not exist. A 
woman, who wishes tp buy a saree, does not call fer the 
cheapest article. She has her own ideas of colour-combi¬ 
nation, texture etc. and she would purchase that which ful¬ 
fils most of her notions. Similarly, a prince who prides on 
being exclusive, may buy up ji whole stock of ties of the 
same pattern that a dealer may, have, $o that no one else 

* I 

mafr be seen wearing a tie like hi j, Again,* a petroleum 
company may buy up a patent of a vegetable oil burning lamp 
.paying h fabulous price for it, and leave the patent unex¬ 
ploited in a pigeon hole jn its office,• to .prevent anyone else 
bringing out a lamp tB ftt" m aff adversely effect the sales of 
its kerosene oil by creating a demand for a substitute, Such 
and many other deviations from the academic^ standards of 
economics there are that vitiate our unconditional acceptance 
of them. 
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The criterion used will have to suit, not only the 
particular case but should also fit into the economy as a 
whole. A person garbed in the western style may hold that 
Khadi at Re. 1 a yard is expensive while mill cloth sells at 
as. 12 a yard. Here the criterion iguores the setting. The 
Khadi lover, if a villager, will have grown his own cotton, 
gathered it, cleaned and spun it in his leisure time and had 
it woven by his neighbour—the village weaver. He will wash 
his own clothes, ^t on the floor and have such other habits 
as fit ipto the village economy as a whole. While the critic 
may have to pay heavily for tailoring charges of his suit by 
a competent tailor and for launddting Jus clothes by a profe¬ 
ssional dhcte; as he cannot afford to rufti the crease of his 
suits by sitting on the floor he needs a chair to sit on and 
that calls for a table to work on and other chairs to offer to 

9 

his visitors. His whole method of Uving’becomes complicated 

9 

and expensive. Taken tn this setting who can say that a 
few annas extra per yard makes the Khadi way of life expen¬ 
sive, ^even apart from other social considerations? We can¬ 
not isolate one item of cost and compare it with another 
figure separated from its setting. Often the value of a gem 
lie8 more in its setting in the jewel than in itself. We have 
to consider the whole background of an economy under each 

type. So,far we have dealt with valuation from the point of 

* • • • 

vfew of* the* user or the consumer. 

A. ^ ® 

• V 

•“Can cottage industries exist in a machine age?*’ is a 
question one often hears raised. The full consideration of thig 
question may have &o fee deferred fpr a later occasion but it 
may be pointed out here that cottage industries” is not 
merely a method of production but stands for a type* of 
economy of which it is an integral part, just as “ Large scale 
production” forms part of another typ& of ’economy.- The 
qi£esjjon posed above^resolves itself into asking, which form** 1 
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of economy is preferable, which again will depend on what 
our objectives are and this will finally mean what our stand¬ 
ards of value in life are. Therefore, values and valuation 
are the pair that draw the chariot of Human Progress. They, 
in the final analysis, determine the direction to be taker?— 
either towards permanence and non-violence or towards tran¬ 
sience and violence. Hence it is imperative to be absofufyfiy 

Hear on these two factors, confusion in our standards and aim 
leads to ruin, • 

Tn Tra vancore they make beautiful soft, white, mats 
out of split screwpine leaves. In that part of the country 
oach hut stafids o,u its own land and is surrounded and 
protected by low mud compound walls on which these screw- 
pme pIants ar ® grown. Once while on tdur in that locality 
we halted to inspect, the making of these mats. The "head 
mat-weaver of the village-a musalrpan-came to explain to 
us the various processes in which men, women and even 
children of the families took # part. Then he led us to three 
or four other houses t© see others also at work. A tf il the 
time was with us he was chanting but one chorus, “Why 
is it that our industry does not flourish at present as it did,in 
the times of our fathers who, following this very occupation, 
became wealthy enough to build these two storeyed houses 
while we, their descendants, cannoteven afford tb repair?** 
Afler we had seen all that there was^to be §een, as it was 
midday, this man entreated us to accept his hospitality. I 
•asked my two Brahmin Companions what they felt about it. 
They said they would have- no objection if the food was 
strictly vegetarian. Our guide, on being fold of this condi¬ 
tion said that although he wopjd like to have meat, his 
poverty would not allow of it and, so perforce* he was obli¬ 
ged? to be a Vegetarian. Besides, as our visit was not pre¬ 
viously arranged or announced, wo, had to take pot-luto And 
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he would place before us whatever had been prepared for 
the family. He warned us that the food would be just plain 
rice and dhal and pickles, but he assured us he would be 
highly pleased if we would partake at his house even this 
frugal fare. We accepted his invitation more because of his 
importunity and to see for ourselves his way of living at his 
house than because of our need, and so we repaired to his 
home. While we were having "a wash he got the varandah 
prepared for us to sit down to our repast and all the while 
he wa% reciting the same old query about the cause of the 
decay of the industry. I was raking my mind as to what 
answer to give him. Just then*he called us # in to take our 
seats. I v^as shown # to the middle seat, "being considered the 
chief guest, and nw two companions, were assigned seats on 
either side of me. For these two screwpine asaris were placed 

and as I glanced at th*e seat meant for my august personage 

» 

I exclaimed “I now know^why your industry is languishing 
and you are facing ruin. The fauft lies in your scale of 
values”. He implored me to expain how that was. I asked 
him, “Where did you get these naans spread for my com- 
p^fyiions }” He replied, “ Sir, they are specimens of the humble, 
labour of my hands. I made them.” Then I enquired, 

“ Where did you get this mat that has been spread for me 


with this*tiger printed on it?” He*said “That is a Japanese 

• » • 

mat I fought in th<? bazar”. I then explained, “Considering- 
me the principal guest you thought of honouring me by seat¬ 


ing me on this Japanese mat, while you provided rAy friends 
with your own handiwork. This , shows you v&tued the 
Japanese mat mere than your own product. If you yourself 
do so, can you blame others doing likewise ? If many others 
follow your a method of valuing foreign articles they will also 
;ease buying locally made screwpine mats. % How can your 
i^di^try flourish wi£h al i your old customers gone? Hre“ 
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you not the chief culprit to destroy your own trade ?*’ With 
folded hands he accepted the reasoning and forthwith replaced 
the Japanese mat by one of his own make! 



The use of foreign aiticlvB dopiives our people of employment 

Here is a picture in miniature of what is happening 
all over our country. The standards by which we judge are 
not comprehensive enough. We are often led away by low 
money prices ignoring the great gashes in our economic end 
social organization made by such shortsighted choice of ours. 
The goods produced by our own neighbours have values 
which are not represented in the* money* price. The money 
value is most often the least important of all considerations, 
although frequently, it is the sole factor that affects our decision. 
•Such pure monetary considerations may lead'to the blasting 
of the ramifications of our social order* and spell ruin and 
distress all round. Money value blinds the vision to a long 

i 1 , 

range social view,cso that the fielder of the axe fells the 
branch on which he is standing. He is the contributing party 
tp fcis own destrufction and fall. Hence an unfettered long 
■term policy, which- will ensure permanence, calls fS* the 
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application of objective criteria, taking into consideration not 

merely the immediate solution of a problem but also the 

more lasting after-effects which may follow in the wake 

No act of a single individual ends with an isolated transaction. 

It has its repercussions right through society, though many 

of us do not have our sight trained to perceive what follows 
» •• 
in its train. 

9 <| 

A secretary of a co-operative society was enumerating 
the benefits his organization had conferred on its members by 
marketing the honey produced by them. Proudly, he took me 

to show me a farm where the owner had domesticated about 

» * 

30 colonies of honey-bees in simple hiVes constructed out of 
old mud po^.s The bees seemed .very active. Hundreds of 
pounds of honey wore being sent by this farmer to the society 
for marketing. I was much impressed by the recounting of 
all this achievement and how much money .it had brought in. 
Just then a little gill, a chjld of the owner, game in running. 

I asked her if she also knew vvhafc these honey bees were so 

. * 

busy about. She said they were making honey. I next en¬ 
quired if she liked honey. She looked blank. Thinking she 

i 

die?, not understand'my question, I repeated it in another 
form saying “Don’t you like the taste of honey?” She 
startled me with “I do not know what it tastes like”. I 

i 

turned round to the* o^rner*and enquired if he did not givfc 
his own* children 1 any*, honey. He gave me what he thought 
to be a perfect answer. “How can I afford to use it at home 

. * i 

when I get Re: 1 /- per ib. at the society?” My appreciative 
attitude vanished and I* remarked to the elated secretary of 
the society, “ YoUr work is damned when this child does 

i 

not know the taste of hopey. By offering high prices you 
are enticing away this honey from the mouth of this child to 
the overladen tables of the rich”. The story is the came 
ever/where with eggn, milk and other articles with high nutc’*. 
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tive values. In the N. W. F. Province, where eggs were once 
largely produced and locally consumed, the consumption of 
the local population has fallen considerably since the military 
authorities of Rawalpindi, Quetta and Ambala began to draw 
on these supplies. 



Milk produced by villagers is taken to be sold in towns leaving the village 
* children without this nutritive ar^cle of c^et 

Money valuation* benumbs the faculty for the better 
appreciation of higher considerations, and* results in a tran¬ 
saction' which may be a gain to one party, but leads to 
irreparable loss to the other. Instead of drawing on surpluses 
(ag we noted in the last chapter in the example of the boy 
with jflabia) it helps to drain out ti£al sustenance,' thus^aitain 
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grave social loss which is not apparent at the moment. It 

was the monetary mechanism that was at the bottom of the 
great Bengal famine of 1943. It snatched away life-giving 

elements from the mouth of the starving population before 

i 

they were aware of it, by giving them valueless paper notes 
representing frozen credits at London. Let us take this terrible 
4isastor to heart and learn the lesson it has to* teach us, 
reminding us, that there are other and more vital considera¬ 
tions in this life thjm money with which to measure values. 



CHAPTER' X 


LIFE, LIVING AND EXISTENCE 

* % 

Has life any significance ? Does, it convey any meaning ? 
What constitutes it ?—mere existence ? 

We have seen that man is distinguished from the lower 
orders by the possossion of freewill. Therefore, what a man 
is, is declared by the way he exercises h ; s will interpreting 
his scale of values. Thus eventually, man is what ho prefers 
to be. Man, by his living, gives expression to his faculties and 
we term the resultant* his Personality*\ Liie is the means 
by which man develops himself and it is that which affords' 
him the opportunity to express himself yirough his creative 
faculty. Hence the great importance that has to be placed 
on the way people ^ive er have to lfve. 

r 

Life then becomes the great canvas on which man, the 
arti&t .with his peculiar brand of paint of many values, and 
the firm strokes of his* brush of freewill, brings* into existence 
his indelible work of art, which he will leave behind him to 
help or retard human progress. If he uses a large mixture 
of self-centred values, which are like water-colours that may 
wash out or fade away with age, his work will not attain a 
‘ high degree of permanence and *will be disfigured by violence. 
On the other band, if he uses mainly altruistic or objective 
'values, which are like the earth paints used at Ajanta that 
have retained their freshness through the centuries, then 
his masterpiece will go "down from generation to generation 
with its message of permanence and non-violence. 

Such being man's opportunity antf responsibility, he 
cannot afford 'to leave his lifp meekly in the hands of others. 
Sach man is responsible for the - ^ay^ he lives, He #annot 
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substitute for his masterpiece cheap lithographs supplied whole¬ 
sale, with frame and all complete, by the manufacturers. 

* The standardized production qjf largp scale industries to 

dajj, more or less lays down the way people are to live, 

instead of consumers calling for the type of goods they want, 

the^pfoducers press, whatever* they make, on the passive 

public. We cannot discharge our responsibilities by remaining 

passive. We neee> to ,be up. and doing. 

■ 

I 

The two great global wars,' that have been visited on 
this generation^ are, witnesses to’the, destructive nature of 
modern institutions and organizations. Even science, which by 
its very nathre, ought to be objective and creative, has been 
prostituted by being turned irlto an abominable engine of 

f 

destruction. Instead of standing firm fodted on the rock of 
permanence and non-violence, eminent scientists have been 
engulfed by the river of violence in spate, which is carrying 
death and ruin through the fair 'fields of human progress and 
civilization. They complacently claim V> be on neutral ground. 
This is self-deception. There is no neutrality. Either we are 
crddtive or destructive. By the exercise of their freewill, 
they have chosen to serve the latter end and hence great is 
the destruction thereof. 

* - j m 

Material destruction, immense as it is, is the least $art 
of it. What is bepaoaned above everything else is the,irrepla¬ 
ceable loss of young promising lives. If a tiger should kill" 
a great scientist whftt is its gain And what is the loss to 
humanity? The.man-eater gets perhaps 120 lbs. of flesh, 
bone and blood. JThe nutritive value of these can well be 
replaced even from the vegetable kingdom: if the digestive 
apparatus were adapted to it. On the other band, wb*&^ 
humanity loses is not «o much the flesh ■ and blood but the*-* 
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higher faculties which are the resultant of generations of cul¬ 
ture, expressed under ohanging values of life and action and 
which are of no use to the tiger, while the loss is an irrepa¬ 
rable one to mankind. That part which is noblest and, highest 
and which works towards permanence is lost by the parasitic 
act of the tiger, whose gain, is but transient. The flesh and blood 
have gone to appease its hunger for a few hours at thb cost 
of an eternal loss" as a heritage. The higher life of the 
scientist comprising knowledge, creation and love has been 
of no use to the prowling beast. «• 

In the same way, the loss to humanity ^occasioned by 

f * 

the millions of lives sacrificed in these wars cannot be com¬ 
puted by human effort. The clock of human progress and 
civilization is set brick centuries by such' holocausts. 

Again, which horticulturist willliew down a graft mango 
tree that yields good fruits for fhe sake of firewood ? Yet 
man is so foolish as to offer his children as gunfodder and 
is even proud of doing £o. Such is the potency of propaganda 
glorifying violence. 

It may be mentioned here in passing, that apart from 
sentimental or religious feelings and considerations of such 
principles as violence and non-violence, slaughter of animals 
for food stands condemned by the above reasoning. While 
thd^ 1 me at-eater gets the flesh, which cscn easily be substituted 
by nutrition obtainable from other sources, nature loses 
«. valuably expressions of instinctive life-Mhe song of birds, the 
,love of animals etc. which often excel*the fitful exhibits of 
i$an and are equally, as irreplaceable functions as th© crea¬ 
tive faculty in man. Flesh-eating, therefore, belongs to the 
JEVirasitio Economy of Transience and causes avoidable des» 
potion. It lowers the "habitue” to the lowest order ofexis- 
. tence which l^as no’dignity attached to it. 
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Applying these ideas of life to tiie five forms of eco¬ 
nomies, with special reference to the creative faculty of man* 
the Parasitic Economy becomes the House of Imitations, the 
Predatory Economy gives us the House of Adoptions, while 
the Economy of Enterprise will assume the form of the House 
of Material Creations, and the Economy of Gre$ation forms 
the^House of Social Innovations, and the Economy of Service, 
which enables its devotees to project themselves into the Hfe 
of others, may be* termed the House of Sublimation. 

The House of Imitation : Those who fall within this 
group do not trouble to contribute anything themselves but 
take whatever they* can from others’ preatidns »by closely 
imitating thbm. The guiding characteristic still remains Self- 
love and pleasure-seeking by the easiest route, hi effect, 
they Jive through the lives of others. Theirs is just existence 
pure and simple. They are like the moondeaid or lifeless them- 
selves-but their glory, such, as they possess, is a reflection of 
other people’s efforts. Their cwn per*cnality finds no expre¬ 
ssion, • Nothing worth while is to bo learnt from them. It 
may not be wholly their fault that they are sterile like the mule 
which, being hybrief, is neither a horse nor a donkey and is 
unable to reproduce itself. It lives and dies without leaving 
a progeny. Similarly, the imitators have no creative faculty 
or if they‘possess it* it js allowed to lie dormant, being given 
no opportunity to express or develop itself. It may Hi, if 
their Environment were changed, they would be able 4 to con¬ 
tribute to the general* progress of society. ( To the ea^ent that 1 
they remain fuhctionlesl, the existence of such a group is 
definitely a loss ter society. They consume without creating. 
Their lives are not works gi art but just colourless black and 
white prints from the printing press. 

Earlier in this century, the Japanese', who copied ev wy* 
thing .Western, fell into this* group. .It had led them from the* 
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Economy of Permanence, which they, along with their neigh¬ 
bours China and India, were following, Into the House of 
Imitation and we see vividly today their inevitable fall into 
the Parasitic Economy in their inroads into Manchuria and 
China. From following non-violence they have now enshrined 
violence and destruction. 



"Best foreign mibsionary style” 


* In our own country, ma t ny .of opr freinds H especially 
Indian Christians (I write this in regard to Jthe community to 
which I belong in Humiliation and shame) fall into thir group. 
.They imitate the westerner in every v possible way even to 
the extent of abandoning their own mother-tongue for English. 
They .dress like the westerners, they keep*, house in the best 
foreign missionary style and in their well-to-do circles even 
their food habits have been borrowed from the West inolu- 

C • ' / % 

sive of many tinned imported stuffis. Their recreation follows 
all that is held fashionable in tho (j West, such as rac’ngand 
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ballroom dancing, which latter has been well described as 
hugging set to music”. This group has also been highly 
sterile intellectually in spite of the fact that most of them 
can boast of a varied liberal education. Unfortunately, the 
trend in big cities is towards this, the lowest type. The only 
consolation is that their number is comparatively small, and 
if measures are taken in hand in good time to check its 
spreading further, we may b$ able to eradicate it root 
and branch. 

» 

The House of Adoption : The motto of those who 
belong to this # group is “ Let us pat, drink and be merry, for 
tomorrow we die”. These also do take from the contributions 
of others as do those ’Of the previous house but the difference 
lies in this that they try to make the'creations of others their 
own*by slight modifications which however, are not distinctive 
enough to lay claim to originality.*. 

• 

Again the present day* Japanese afford us a good 
example of those who attempt to addopt the lead given by 
others* originality., What they had taken previously from 
tli6 West they have acclimatised to their land. For instance, 
they had taken over large scale production from the West 
and split the unwieldy units of centralized factories into many 
small oottage industries, assembling the various parts when 
finished, in a centra 1 , workshop. To give, one example, in 
England the bicycle is produced in its entirety J>y single 
plants like that*of tlie^B. S. A. Company. But Japan manu¬ 
factures similar goods by organizing cottage workers who 

* c* 

are supplied with tools and .materials. Some of them produce* 
only spokes, others only rims and so on. 1 All these separate 

■ > l . > 

parts are brbught to the Central AsBemling work-shop which 
p:its^out complete useable machines.’ 
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Imperfect adaptation 

Some persons in our country, who are not so much 
under western influence as 1 those, of the House of Imitation, 
attempt to adopt western modes—-say in clothes' wiVh gro¬ 
tesque results. A-Babu. may put on an open coat but hd may 
omit, with commendable rationality in uthis hot climate, the 
irksome, stiff starched collar and the troublesome, purposeless 
extra tie, He may wear his shirt outside thy trousers thinking 
it makes for ooolnqss, and on his socks lees feet He may use 
the only Indian champal he possesses—Oxford shoes being 
expensive. Suoli may be an eyesour to the wholehogger but 
iTmust be admitted he.ls more original tfian .the pure imitator. 
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Such persons are only as much works of art as the cheap 
lithographic pictures we find pasted on stocks of milloloth 
They have the will-power to pick and choose, but lack the 
sense of perspective to create anything complete and whole, 
or .are too lazy to do so. Such patchwork, as they may 
accomplish, is bound to be transcient and their eagerness to 
obtftiil quickly what they want is sure to lead thefn into paths 
of violence. * «» 

The House ’of Material Creations : According to the 
Law of the Economy of Enterprise we would expect that in this 
house every individual will assert himself and lead his own life 
regardless of what may be the lot hf others* following the 



Producer made fashions 

f v 

maxim, “ Eyery man for himself and the ' devil take, the 
bindermost ”, They would be expected to *have original ideas 
w£iotf will’ be translated life for their own selfish benefit.* 
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This wbuld imply that every person would be free to express 
himself in his daily mode of living. Unfortunately, the world 
today is under the heels of producers who* have power to 
lay down the way their consumers should live. Hence the 
freedom of choice and the faculty of the consumer have been 
nuetralized and rendered ineffective. 

In France, the beauty specialist will proclaim that the 
fashion of the day is to have butterflies painted on the bare 
backs and whioh are to be exposed to thd gaze of admirers. 
Unquestioningly the aspiring females will resort to the beauty 
parlours, den their bathing costumes and have butterflies 
painted on L their uncomplaining backs, and repair to the sea 
resorts of the Riviera to exhibit their «backs to the stupefied 
public ! 

* , • 

Again, in Western clothes and 'feminine fashions Paris 
i@ads the world." London imitates these and probably com¬ 
mercialises the modes, while New York may adopt these to 
its needs and standardize thqm. 

Standardization in the West has killed all originality 
of the consumer/ in his mode of life. ° People are mainly 
concerned with what others will think of them if they departed 

from the universal set mode of life.* Even the life in the 

► , 

home is'controlled by fashions called for by outsiders—the 

f f I 1 

court, the aristocracy or the business iptere§ts. w .! 4 

For a wljile the fashion will tie to eat soup but of 

t 

^ soup tflate with a rim round the bowlf with «a large eliptical 
spoon. \ few years later the fashion will change. A soup 
bowl without a rim will now be used and a spoon more or 
leis circular in sh^pe will be the proper styl^. These frequent 
changes are productive of snobbery and are good for business. 
The poor cannot afford u to scrap their crockery and silver off 
and on to adopt hew*ways, arid W&recCasily eliminated,from 
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thfl “County Set”. From the business point of view, if the 
same kind of things are to be handed down from father to 
son, the capacity of the market will be limited, while if such 
changes in the material modes of living are effected, the 
artificially created demand will widen the scope for more 
business. 

i 

People who follow such senseless ond baseless fashions 
are the innocent, victims, or social climbers or enterprising 
business houses who, by their skillfull advertisements and 
high pressure salesmanship, push their goods where there are 
no natural markets. Such ignorant victims of propaganda 
and fashion^, in time generate in themselves a kind of inferiority 

complex,'lose confidence in themselves, and fail to give free 

•» ■ 

play to their own creative faculty, rendering life monotonous. 

• i 

14 

If one visits a few flats in Bombay, one will soon get 
to .know what to expect iri every other house. The same 
modern laminated wood furnitrre with glass tops to tables 
*and all that will go with these are to bo met with house 
after house. There Js no variety, no imagination, no original 
ideas. It is one dead level. Even in old cemeteries one may 
find wonderful specimens of works of art or sculpture, but 
not in a modern Bombay flat where, people are supposed to 
“live”, .These homds are more dead than graves. Every- 

• J J 1 • 

thing is done for the ponsumer by the manufacturer under 

'j 

the pretext of making life comfortable and easy; suph ease 

leads to the benumbixig of the higher faculties which spells' 

} 

death to progress and development, * 

If life is tojbe creatiye, such deadening standardization 
must go. There should be plenty of scope for individual taste 
to express itself. Designing one's owiji hotfse or furniture is^ 
a fertile field for the play''of one's personality. Under the 
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specious plea of simplifying one’s problems, large scale manu¬ 
facturers are laying waste personality and individuality and' 
are impovershing life. In the U. S. A., prefabricated houses 
can be built overnight All one has to do is to ring up the 
wholesale manufacturer and tell him where one grants it and 
which plan^one prefers,—Plan A, Plan B or Plan C. All che 
doors, windows etc. of each plan are kept ready in stock. 
The only time needed is to assemble ihem like a packing 
case out of boards. Even in matters of food, where one 
would expect individual tastes to prevail, the manufacturers 
have borne down individuality by carefully worded advertise¬ 
ments, setting forth fanciful food values etc. Ready prepared 
foods are making their appearance also in Indian markets 
and homes dealing a death blow to the* art of cooking. Every 
housewife should pride herself on her culinary art. Instead 
we have standardized fruit preserves* pickles, cbutneys, infant 
and J invalid seriii-prepared foods, .supplied from factories 

thousands of miles from our land. 

/ 

Man is so constituted that the less he thinks on pro¬ 
blems the less he is fitted for life. Therefore, the all consi¬ 
derate and thoughtful modem manufacturer, who professes 
to do all the thinking for the consumer, is really crippling 
him. Even a mother has to let her child attempt to walk 
•and perhaps to fall and hurt itself top. If she strives to take 
subh care of her child that it should never fall, and always 
carries it herself, the child will never develop a sense of 
, balance and will have to go through life a cripple. Such is 
the service rendered to society by the*manufacturers of to-day. 

Tn our country, we have a whole range and variety 
of methods of daily life that afford the creative faculty many 
rich combinations; among the different climes and Provinces. 
TSven in a single Province there as variety among tin tom- 
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• munities. Thus we have a very wide field for the development 
and expression of our personality if we do not fall to the 
wiles of business houses. Fortunately here also, but for the 
cities and towns, the life^in the villages remains mostly un¬ 
affected, although rapid strides are being made in the wrong 
direction even in-remote parts, still the situation i£ not beyond 
redemption. This death dealing contagion calls for immediate 
protective measures. * 

Instead of the House of Creations being a source of 
strength, the topsy turvy order, in which the manufacturer 
plays the central role, has made* it the weakest link of the 
chain, as tlje consumer, who forms the bulk of the'population, 
is mercilessly suppressed and his creative faculty is buried 
unde/r the debris df modern factories. This method of living 
does not bring into existence works of drt but just produces 
transient and flimsy transfer pictures which any child can 
paste in his school.books. • 

* . • 

The consumer has no voice ih calling for his goods. 

His side of the transaction is misnamed by learned “Economists" 
ad**the Demand. He makes no,demand. He meekly takes 
what is presented to him. The cart is put before the horse. 
Shoes may be prepared in Northampton, England, by the 
wbrkerqpwho never haVe any contact with the consumer In 
India,or some other Demote comer of the earth. Instead of 
shoes being made to fit the consumers’ feet, the consumer 
has to go to a shop ang fit his foot int© a* ready-made shoe of 
the nearest shape ^available. If sufficient customers' feet are 
not available in the market under the influence of the makers, 
then, some country, like Afcyssinia, where*“natives" go bare¬ 
footed, has tcf be brought under political oontrol and “civilized" * 
sof th|t the* people may be taught to‘wear western types of 
footwear. This chasefof die pre-existent" supply for a demand 
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is one of the most fruitful sources of modem conflicts and 
wars. The unnatural creation of a demand generates violence 
and produces an unstable equilibrium. In the effort to right 
itself, the swing again causes violence. 

If we seek to obtain permanence and non-violence, we 
must have an order in which the customer will play the 
leading role and that personally. This can only bo achieved 
when consumption goods are locally made, perhaps in cottages, 
under the eye of the consumer,, to meet the existing needs. 
Only under suoh conditions can the consumer bring into effect 
his scale of values which will develop, as well as express, 

1 i ** 

his personality.1 Modern forms of production and sale have 
reduced life into stagnation and living ..into mere, existence. 
The atmosphere is suflfooative. , It can be« cleared by those 
who have the needed jsifts to belong to this House of Creation 
asserting their personalities and arousing themselves to action. 
The monetary scale of values, which has taken complete 
possession of this House, has to be ousted and the manifold 
scale of cultural values t has to be installed and given* full 
sway over the conditions that affect the life of the people in 
general. 

House of Social Innovations: This House belongs to 
the Economy of Gregatiop. Hence the deciding criterion at 
eVery stage will be “what is good foi society in general”? 
and not any consideration of personal benefit to any individual 
or to any special group of persons. It is needless to point out 
that mon$y values vyill have hardly any place here. Long 
range considerations will prevail over short'range policies. 

There have been, of late, many attempts at Socio-eco¬ 
nomic experiments. Russia set the ball rolling with her 
Soviet" Communism., Then Facists and Nazis followed. Their 
experiments have failed to usher in permanence *and 'non- 
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violence. On the other hand, they have sunk humanity in a 
• - 

river of blood. They sought shortcuts, each for their own 

class or nation, forgetting the larger issues of the whole 

* human family. The submissive populations have been drilled 

linger the maxim 11 My Country Right or Wrong”. Hence 

they have landed themselves in violence and destruction, 

» 

% 

* The League of Nations, though it had an ambitious 

9 •* 

and high sounding name to comprehend the whole world* 

also followed a transient and short-sighted economy, serving 

only the selfish interest of a few who controlled its machi- 

nery. Therefore, it also failed to secure permanence and 
* • 
non-violence for humanity at large. 

Propel planning of life is imperative. To be success¬ 
ful the objective of the plan recommended must be universal 
and be in complete alignment with the eternal order of things. 
It should not be a convenient attempt (sucli as the one we 
noticed in the last House) {o foist standardized methods of 
life on others, with the purpose of disposing of the products 
of centralized factories, nor should it he such as to kill indi¬ 
vidual expressions of personality. 

In our land, the field of work for those in this House 
is immense. The villages are in dire need of those who will 
organize thpir activities so as to makb life possible. Today ^ 
the^r fare.Verse than the jungle animals, which at least obtain 
sufficient nourishment for healthy and active life. The social 

and economic environment is such as to kill all initiative. 

* ' 

It will be the function of-*those of this House to plan'out the 

1 * > 

lives of the helpless masses so as to afford them the chance 

of leading a human life rioh in its possibilities for self-expression. 

1 » . 

(Planning to this end implies the formulation of a‘ngrm 
towards whioh we should work. If theporm is well-conoeivjd 
it will UffordC free play'jto oil creative faculties o^very mem-, 
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ber of Society. Whether the norm is a proper one or not can 
be judged by the effect any changes in it causes. The natu¬ 
ral norm can neither be raised nor lowered within the short 
span of life. Any such deviation will cause pathological 
conditions. Nature has designed the wonderful human system 
through milMcns of years. No scientist can equip a labora¬ 
tory so simple and jet so efficient as the digestive system 
we possess. No engineer has yet devised a self-acting and 
self-regulating pump as the. heart. Whether wireless or 
otherwise, no Marconi has designed a system of communica¬ 
tions as perfect as our nervous system. The normal working 
of this body and mind cannot be altered or designed afresh 
by ignorant man. Hence, it will be futile for any mortal 
individual to attempt to change the course of life as he wishes 
it. All that can be 'done is to co-operate with nature and 
arrange to maintain the environment, in such a form as will 
guarantee its working at its best.' This stage or norm is *»et 
by nature and man's part is- to study and understand nature • 
requirements and pay heed to it. If there be auy departur© 

from nature's norm, it will lead to social maladjustments. 

% 

Every medical man is aware of the futility of trying 
to alter the normal temperature of the body. If it goes above 
fhe norm, fever sets in and if it falls below, depression dnd 
weakness follow, in either case, death* is the end. Nor can 
we tune the heart to cope with a life of feverish activity 
that a man may desire to lead. No doubt there is a certain 
range of adaptability. We cannot bank on this unduly. Too 
much strain may give the danger signal of high blood 
pressure. But that is not a netv norm A* which we may 
settle down without endangering life. In the same way, 
there is a norm of requirements which, when fulfilled, pauses 
Vhe human dptitem to function at its best. The pjirpone of 
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planning is to determine it and take such steps as Trill en¬ 
sure it to every human being. 

* 4 

Unfortunately, today the golden calf (or rather as gold 

* has vanished into thin air, the Sterling calf) has been en¬ 
throned and all considerations centre round money and not 

round*human personality. 

* * 

There have been plans s*nd planet all aiming at an 

abundance of material production but lacking root in human 

nature.^ Such plans are like a well arranged vase of 

cut flowers. They are, no doubt, beautiful and retain for 

a time their aaturaj scent and appearance but, as they are 

severed fro^i the parent plant, death is in them.* Therefore, 

their glory Is shortlived.. 

# • 

• A planner should rather be like a gardener. He first 

• prepares the soil, sows the seed and waters it and having 
done his part he stands asjde. The plant of its own nature, 
drawing the nutriment supplied oy the conditioned soil, grows 
and brings forth flowers. The well arranged vase, however 
much loaded and crowded with flowers, was transient and 
depth was in it, “while the plant is permanent because it 
draws its sap from nature with its roots and so has life. 
Some flowers of the plant may fade away but others will 

blossom forth to take their place. * » 

• * • 

* m m •* 

I * • > >• 

, Similarly, planning should ensure wholesome conditions 
for the growth of human beings. What is put forth by them 
is not the end or a,im. The method» of starting with a 
predetermined output and working Cowards it, is not the way 
of nature. We may, by such methods, obtain forced results but 
that, not being a natural* growth, will fade away and may 
even leave behind an aftermath of decaySuch forced’ pace 
is like a . Christmas tree yell -decordted with tinsel caddies 
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etc., and overladen with presents—drums, bugles, dolls eta— 
neither the decorations nor the presents being natural to the 
tree it cannot pride itself on it. As the X'mas tree is but a 
branch cut off from the live plant, it cannot draw the sap of 
life from mother earth through roots and so the leayes, 
though they may retain their freshnees for a while, will 
droop down and the branch itself will dry up, being thereafter 
fit only for firewood. Such also will be the fate of plans 
that follow the glamour of plenty. 

The condition and environment for the full growth of 
the faculties of man that have to be ensured are the primary 
end of planning Every individual has to Ijave enough 
wholesome and balanced food, sufficient clothing to protect 
the body from changes in weather, adequate housing acco¬ 
mmodation, full opportunities for training the mind and body 
f6r life, clean surroundings to safeguard health and ample 
facilities for human intercourse, economic production and 
exchange. Such then are t^e planners* objectives. Beyond 
these all other accomplishments should be left to the initiative 
of the people themselves. Only then wil] they have room to 
afford them chances of exercising their freewill and their 
scale of values, which would make their lives, not mere 
existence, but something worthwhile and that will produce 
a culture as a consequence, which will be lasting and will'be 
a definite contribution to the progress of mankind. 

Ko planned way of life can deprive the human being 
of his ri&ht to chobse his own method of living, as long as 
the chosen form does not infringe on the rights of his fellow- 
betngs. * The planned life is .only to ensure that each person 
gets his minimum human needs at the least. Over and above 
that, every individual must have as much scope as possible 
for°the individual sense of values,to make its pfesende /elt. 
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, Any planned life that is too rigid to allow of it and takes 
away or restricts beyond measure the individual freedom to 
act and express his idea of values will be guilty of regimen¬ 
tation. Regimentation deprives a human being of liis individu¬ 
ality* and lowers him to the level of a cogwheel in an un¬ 
alterable machine. Such regimentation of life fron>the cradle 
to the grave, whatever be its merits or efficiency, will stand 
condemned as it fails to answer our first requirement for 
th*» progress of a human being—the right of freedom to 
express one’s personality. 

Regimentation certainly has its pljtce and function where 
the objective js not the development of personality but some 
joint effort—as in an army or a factory—'where each head 
or hand counts rather than the individual, who has to be 
submerged in such cases* in the general interest of the goal, 
which is the all absorbing and supreme consideration and 
the ’individual is only the means of attaining it. To us, the 
development of the individual being the objective, and the 
organization only the means of securing it,‘there can be no 
place for regimentation in our scheme. 

For example, in a well conducted dairy, animals will be 
fed well on properly prepared cattle feed, given salt and water 
in due timo and in rqgulsjted measure, stabled in well cons-, 
tructed s^ieds? taken out to exercise in the sun for awhile, 
rubbed 4own and cleaned daily and milked according to time 
table. This is npt what a human being needs if he is to rise. ^ 

above the level of mere j existence of brutb beasts, .hi well 

■> 

regulated prison affqrds such conditions of existence. Under 
prison rules it is even made a punishable offence to abstain 
from proper sleep or rest or food which may have a deleterious 
effect on the health of the prisoner. Such care Is taken of the 
body of* the prisoner; But jthat is not life where freedom of 

t ’ * 

choice and activity has been taken away. 
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It is, therefore, imperative that no plan should raise 
.insurmountable walls on all sides and reduce life into a jail. 
It should function like a fence that, while protecting the field 
from the depredations of destructive intruders, does not 
interfere or shut off air and ’'ght from the sequestered spot. 
The creati *e faculties of those who belong to this House and 

, j. 

who dedicate their lives to serve their fellow beings, will 
have, to he directed towards devising such plans of free life 
for the people 

A.t this place wo have confined ourselves to a consi- 
deration, of <- the function of the plan and the field to be 
devoted to it. In the following chapter we sh^ll take up the 
requisites of a norm of lifp which will form the basis of 
a satisfactory plan. 

The Hoiise of Sublimation: Tn the Economy of Service, 
to which section thm House of Sublimation belongs, personal 
rights fade away yielding-place to duties that assume the 
regulation of li*e. Freewill is used to control the animal 
side of man and his selfish bodily inclinations directing his 
activities rationally into certain well chosen channels.^ The 
scale of values is designed to measure the welfare of others 
rather than one's own pleasure. Hence, the perspective is 
a long range one, as the iramfediato personal gain is net the 

* 4 ' 

desired end. 

ft Therefore, for one in this House to, b@ creative it is 
essential to realise in oneself the dofeots and needs of society 
before any reformer plan can be suggested. Mere intellectual 
•appreciation or criticism will not serve the purpose. A labo¬ 
ratory is called for to carry out e^eriments on a limited 
scale and then only the remedy that has been proved efficacious 
San be recommended to others. * A nutrition expert fiist carries 
on experiments by feeding guinea pigs or white mice, pigeons, 
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monkeys etc., on different types of articles of food and observes 
the effects produced on these creatures. Only after this he 
is in a position to suggest the constituent parts of a well- 
balanced diet for human beings. Similarly, in all socio-eco¬ 
nomic innovations it would be necessary to tiy out the new 
idea*s on human beings. The ones in this House, therefore, 
are volunteer guinea pigs and scientific experts rolled into one. 

m 

We saw that those of the* last hotihe had to plan for 
the masses. But the plan can be drawn up only o» tried 
principled. This opens the field for the House of Sublimation. 
Necessity is said* to be the mother of invention. If we feel 
in our own sefves the needs of others,* and if w$ are endowed 
with creat»v£ faculties, a we should be able to devise ways 
and means of solving those difficulties. One belonging to 
this House will sufter or live Vicariously in the lives of others. 

He will be more sensitive to the feeling of others and their 

, • 

surroundings than to his ovjn. He will weep with those who 
do weep and rejoipe with those'who* do rejoice. His scale 
of values will be altruistic. H^ will # not he conscious of his 
own rights. He will, sublimate his fatherhood into protecting 
and supporting those who are helpless and friendless, accep¬ 
ting the whole human family as his own 

In the history of scientific research there are many 
< * • • • • 
instance^ of .scientists trying the effect of their researches on 

their own persons. Many have risked, their lives in doing 

so and some have lost them in the process. These*are the 
• * 

martyrs with whose blood human progress is aementedT. 

One of the chief reasons why Gandhiji has adopted the loin 

* • 

doth as his complete wardrobe is because he wanted to 
identify himself/and feel 'one with the millions of our land 
who have not even decent rags to cover their ; nakedn ess,-leave 
afon* any’protection agajpst the incite mencies of the weather. 
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In a country like ours, bristling with socio-economic 
problems, we need persons who will take on themselves the 
disabilities, privations and poverty of the masses and having 
experienced in their own being the sufferings of those around* 
them will proceed to find a suitable remedy. It is for this 
purpose that the various human laboratories or ashrams and 
institutions *like Tagore’s Santiniketan, and GandhijiVs Chafrkha 

4 

Sangh, the Gram Udyoga Sangh, etc. are established. These 
function like a nursery where a horticulturist prodilces tested 

c 

and selected seeds to supply the gardens of the land. The 
proved remedies of these experimental stations are placed at 
the service of the worjd at large. 

Hence, it is through the House -of Sublimation we can 
find a solution for the iils humanity is suffering from violence 
and hatred. The lifo 4 of the people in general has to be planned 
and ordained, not from the point of view of individual interest 
based on laissez-faire principles, but from a selfless, detached 
and long range point of view. ( When so planned each member 
of sooiety, however humbly he may be placed, will have 
full opportunities to make his own contribution for the good 
of all. Then life will be neither pure imitation without uny 
regard for varying circumstances nor will it be one of limited 
adoptions with just a few variations to suit local needs, nor 

f 

will it be called to perform the<- fustians of an expand, 5 ng 
market in the interests of manufacturers ot material goods, 
qor will it be based' on sectional needs ignoring the wider 
c range of responsibilities. Life so planned, wiH not only meet 
individual and sectional,needs, but it will also be so set as 
to lead ( to the happiness of all and open up wide fields of 
opportunities for personal development and .expressions which 
will .not fall foul of the ‘welfare of one’s neighbours. 
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STANDARDS OF LIVING 

For the reasons discussed in the last chapter it becomes 
imperative that the daily life of the people should be so 
regelated as to enable them to express theii’ personality. 
WHat we eat, wherewith we aj*e clothe^ and what manner 
of lives we lead, all have a bearing, not only on qur own 

lives, but also, on the future of mankind. Just as each 

» 

person expresses himself through the scale of values he uses 

so also his planner of living will express his personality. 

To do this there should be norms for all people to adhere 

to, and, these norms *or standards must be arrived at from 

purely objective ,d # onsideratiorts calculated to afford every 

persdn that opportunity in full measuve that is needed to 

develop all his faculties; and thereby his'personality. The 

suggested norm or standard should relate not only to bodily 

and^ material needs but also to, all those innumerable items 

that £o to enrich and ennoble life J and praise it above the 

level of mere existence. Of course, it will naturally deal 

wiih food that is required to maintain a level of human 

performance with adequate medical aid, with clothing that 

will not only cover nakedness but vjrill also afford room for 

an expression of art'and beauty, with education which will 
• ^ ^ 
widen aud brighten life while developing the inherent faculties 

with congenial work that will open up opportunities^for the 

creative propensities of man and with all such other accessory* 

facilities that will help in the progress both of the individual 

and the group. • J 

*• 

A standard that is to fulfil all: these. repuirements, will 
naturally be one that has to be .acceptable both to the individual 
and tcPsooiety. It canjiot he chosen merely from a onesided 
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consideration. If the individual is allowed to follow his own 
sweet will without any other restrictve consideration, if he 
is one in the 'House of Imitations or that of Adoptions his 
mode of life will not contribute anything to progress but may 
even harm society. If he belongs to the House of Material 
Creations his ( innovations may clash with those of othere and 
retard progress thereby. A producer left to his. own m£?jjhi- 

i* i 

nations will utilize the opening to lay down ways by which 
he can push his own goods by propaganda and by setting 
up fashions favourable to his business. On the other hand, 
if it is left to society alone, the individual citizen may be 
crushed and turned into' an unquestioning automaton. Such 
is the fate of the common man to djay under'Capitalism, 
Imperialism, Facism, Nazism and State Socialism. The world 

J 

is largely under the heels of the producer who calls the lune 

< t 

and sets the pace. This has led to chaos as even these 
interested parties have no agreed plan or rule of life to guide 
them. Each manufacturer freely follows his own whims. 
As a result there, is widespread confusion in the methods 
of living. 

* 

It is difficult even to understand what people mean 
when they talk of a standard of living. It' is a delightfully 
vague term. Hence it becomes .oouyement to hundy these 
word's about without fear of committing oneself to Anything 
definite^ Each persoifi may have his own notion of a standard 

* of. living and as to what it comprises* To one a radio set 

« 

and a motor car may fall within the barest minimum.* To 
another two meals a day may be a rare* luxury. Therefore, 
it is necessary to«. work out an objective standard taking into 
consideration the conditions obtaining in our Jand. Should 
thin standard have an economic basis or follow cultural 
considerations or social needs? *What is meant by ‘ high ** 
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or “ 16w ** standards ? By the former 

satisfaction of a wide range of material wants and by the 

latter a very limited enjoyment of worldly goods ? 

» In previous c hapters we have discussed *he many ways 
of, looking at life and their respective Jscales of values. We 
have come to the conclusion that life is not to he valued 
purely on a monetary basis nor by what looms large in the 
immediate present, but that a well balanced economV leading 
to permanence and non-violence calls for a comprehensive 
consideration of various factory making life broadbased. I** 
such an economy mqjsey is of the Tieast importance. Man 
does not live by bread alone ** but by everything that affords 
him opportunities*for the freo expression of the whole nian 
his' body, mind and spirit—'for all that ’grill make him approach 

1 l 

perfection. 

• The standard of life in England is generally spoken 
ofras being high. There a gardfener may live in a two storeyed- 
cottage with three or four bedrooms upstairs, with a flush 
lavatory and a bathroom. Downstairs there maybe a living, 
room and a dining room along with a kitchen store and 
washroom attached. All windows will have glass shutters 
shelterec) by curtains and blinds. »The doors will have he^vy 
burtaiifs tp kepp out the draught. The floors will be q^rpeted 
ancj the walls well papered. Every room will have its appro¬ 
priate and adequate furniture though simple and inexpensive. 
For instance, the dlnyig room Will have a dining'table with 
proper armless chairs, a sideboard, perhaps fitted with a mirror, 
with a requisite supply of table-linen, crockery ’ etc. • The 
table service itself, though not very elaborate, will fumisb 
appropriate" dishes, plates, forks, spoons^ etc., for the varipus 
bourses Such as - soup, fl$h, meat, sweet, and'dessert, fdr it is 
not the proper thing to pat . one course with the equipment , 
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for another. Knife and fork for fish is of one kind, knife 
and fork for meat is of another, while the service sets are 
still different. When one person sits down to a meal there 
will be at least about 50 pieces to wash up. Such is generally 

accepted as a “ High " standard of living. 

V 

In India, a really cultured man, perhaps a Dewar or 
a Prime Minister of a State presiding over the destinies of 
millions of people, may have hardly an£ furniture in hi« 
house though it may be of palatial dimensions. His reception 
rooms may have floors of marble. Mosaic or polished tiles 
and will be. washable ahd clean. There may be hardly any 
carpets to accumulate dust and dirt..* r The Dewan himself 
will go about barefooted at home as the “best of persons do 



« The two ways of dining 1 


in the South. Our k Dewan may squat on au asan on the floor 
and 1 ' eat, perhaps off a plantain le^& He may not have been 

^ . * K> 

^initiated into the art of wielding knives and forks, for it Is 
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% an art not easily acquired, following sacred rules not meant 
for the common folk—he may use his nature-bestowed fingers, 
and when he has finished his repast, the leaf will not have 
r ~to he washed but may be thrown away and may be readily 
disposed oft by a goat, which will turn it into milk for its 
o.vner 1 There will bo only his finger^ to be washed. By 
contrast this will ho termed a “low" standard of living. 


Is this an appropriate use of terms V high ” and^“low'* ? 
If the standard or norm must contain a multiplicity of material 
wants artificially created, tjien only these terms will have 
any signify aiice. Bnt if /e choofce tp be perverse and regard 
as desirable that whj^f calls into play the highest faculties 
in man, then the Dewan's life follows a higher standard than 

|k » 

the BiitMi gardener's whose Standard now becomes “low”. 
* 

For a standard based on material considerations the more 

suitable terms will be “complex” and “simple ” rather than 

“high” and “low”. We may then say that the Dewan's 

stardard of life is “high” brJ “simple” and the British 
* , 
gardener’s is “ low ” but “ complex P* would appear as 

though the present terms have been specially devised to con- 

vey a pshychological preference for the “complex” standard 

which is the foundation of a good market for the manufacturers. 

Who will rationally fall for a standard which is dubbed 

“ complex ” ? 


* The complex standard converts its^devotee into a drudge. 

i 

From dawn till nightfall the British gardener’s wife, if sha 

« . ' 

means to be reasonably 1 clean, has ,to toil away at \s weeping 
the carpets with, <a vacuum cleaner, polishing the., window 
panes, washing the curtains, bed afnd table linen, the dishes, 
plates etc., and cooking utensils, apart from-attending to her 
daily round of duties such as shopping *and kitchen work. 
To clean even one fprk J properly between the prongs wiU 
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take mtfre time and labour than washing one’s bands. Is 
it a wonder that where such complex standards prevail 
women prefer to be rid of the “ nuisance ” of having children ? 

Children and dogs not allowed ” is an ubiquitous notice- 
board to be seen everywhere in such countries. Motherhood, 
of course, adds to tfye already overcrowded timetable for the 
day, but the choice of a complex stapdard is a reflection on 
the scale of values prevalent. By various means at their 
disposa 1 —propaganda, advertisements, setting up fashions etc.— 
the manufacturers, are able to induce the housewives to 
adopt this mode of life and beccne their devoted customers. 
Let us bewar 0 '»of such tfaps which \wjl enslave us to material 
wants, but offer nothing in exchange fqP’filling our time with 
wasteful details which ought nQt to to be aillowed to encumber 
our lives. 

The interested parties glibly taik of creating leisure for 
the housewife by introducing labour saving devices, but ro 
sooner is a machine allowed to oust human labour than 
some other invention is Drought in to absorb the money and 
time saved, by the former device, leaving the second state 
of the housewife worse than the first. 

For example let us revert to our friend, the British 
gardener’s wife. Formerly carpets werev beaten and cleaned 
by. 6£sual human labour. The vacuum cleaner made its 
appearance. It dispensed with outside labour, A. travelling 
salesman would have visited the gardener’s wife and waxed 
eloquent over the marvelous performance of bis commodity 
for sale-^the vacuum cleaner—and would have appealed to 
the thrifty housewife by showing r her how muoh she could 
save every year by not'having to call in human labour to 
do this heavy work of carpet cleaning and how much such 
saving; will amount to in-her lifetime, with interest added 1 
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As a .result of this high pressure salesmanship she would go 
in for a vacuum cleaner and would, no doubt, save a few 
shillings a year but she has to do the cleaning herself with 
labour saving device”. After a few years, when she 
hfws saved a few pounds this way, the travelling salesman 
will make his appearance again to sell /her a nejvly invented 
dish - washing* machine. He will again expatiate over the 
performance of the machine, her savings scraped together 
happen to fall slfbrt of the amount needed v %) pay do^n cash 
■for it, fhe salesman obligingly will offer an instalment payment 
scheme or a hire purchas^^steiy by which she pays a small 
deposit immediately, * that she rfiay have? in* ready cash 
and the machine is Tqft, with her for use for which she should 
have to pay a small hire ansually for five or seven years, 
after which the whole machine will become her sole property. 
She falls a victim to this temptation and pledging her future 
savings instals a dish washing machine ! She can now dis¬ 
pense with the services of the neighbour, an old woman 
perfiaps, who came in to hielp wash th^ dishes for half an 
hour daily, thus perhaps saving two shillings a week, but 
sl*» has now to attend to the machine herself. If the vacuum 
cleaner or this dish washing machine needs attention, the 
company will send its visiting mechanic to set it right and, 
of course,* make a amajl charge for his time. In this jnanr/br 

§ 9 

both the lafcoui* and the money saved by dispensing*with 
hunrftm labour is quickly absorbed by th ^manufacturer-;, while 
the simple gardener’s wife sloggers on like a donkey having 
displaced the help pi \>ther hum%n beings. She has to put 
in extra work attending on those—her .mechanic?^ servants. 
The leisure promised to Jier proves illusory and whatever 
she saves yp goes towards the 'purchase of some # other 
41 labour’Saving device”. She is no better off in the^. end. 
If anything she ha^ to • work harder, all by herself driving 
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her machines. The human labour that has been driven out 
of employment here will ultimately turn up at the factory 
gates of the manufacturers for work and wages. Toe story 
of these we shall trace later. 

Has the standard of living of the gardener’s wife changed 
so as to allow her 'opportunities for the free play of, her 
higher faculties ? Has this complex standard given her more 

time for_ thought apd reflection ? On the other hand, as she 
has to 'attend to ‘everything singlehanded slhe may have no 

time even to look into a magazine. She drudges from morn* 
till night. All this for what ? ^er time is tilled up with 
work that brings little of real life. v k T s this * 4 living” in the 
proper sense of the word ? It is worse'than mero existence. 

The simple life, on the other hand, can be “ high ” and 
present all that is. finest in human life, perhaps, even better 

g% 

than a complex life which latter k'lls personality as it follows 

i j 

ways set by others. 

i 

Taking the Occasion of dining, whether the meal is 
taken in Western style or in Indian style ther* is liftle 
difference nutritively. The Indian method of eating has 
advantages of cheapness combined with, cleanliness and 
affords free scope for one’s ideas of art in serving. What 
is nu>re colourful than a meal served on a green fresh leaf ? 
The cream rice or cfcapatties with yellow dhal, white <£ahi, 
r^d chucneys, brown pickles, multicoloured salad . of fresh 
vegetables,, red tomatoes etc., make a«pleasing sight to start 
with; wheii the meal is over and the leaves have been 
rerfloved only the^ floor remains to be'washed out. The 
diners themselves, who eat with their fingers, invariably 
wash their teeth .and rinse their mouths also after meals, 
which te a most desirable and bygiepic habit. But those 
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who use forks and spoons have abandoned thi3 wholesome 
cubtom. The farthest they may go in this direction is to dip 
'their finger tips daintily in a finger bowl of water and after 
c xs^ytening their lips wipe them off with a napkin ! Wherein 
liesj, ihe^superiority or higher quality of the most complicated 
Western, style ? The complex - manner bf life increases ex¬ 
pense* without,,any corresponding benefit in cleanliness or art. 
Therefore, as ba« been already’ observed, the distinction is 
more accurately made by calling the W r esi£iwi metho^Vcom- 
plex ” and, ours “simple” r« flier than “high ” and “low” 
respectively. S 

* • „ 

Within a definiWmiode of living there can be “high” 
and ‘ low ” standards * indicating differing qualities. A man 
who uses fine count? for his dhbties has a “higher” standard 
than one who is content with coarser* cloth; while one who 
uses suits cut and tailored in W r estern styi’e with collar, tie 
anjl perhaps a hat, cannot be, for that reason, said to have 
a higher standard than one who uses just a Dhoti and Kurta. 
The hd'twallah certainly has 11 an imitation ^complex standard 
while the dhoti wallah is perhaps more original in having his 
' dhotSf designed and woven to his taste locally and definitely 
more sensible in view of the climate. Similarly, one who 
eats plain rice with chillies or pickles has a “ low ” standard 
in comparison with ohe Whcr enjoys a well balanced diet. 


The life of one in the “ Parasitic Y \ or “ Predatory Eco¬ 
nomy ” is certainly lower than the life of one in ", Service* - 

» t 

Economy”. The standard of life of /a multimiHjonaire, how* 
ever expensive it, may be. is “ low ” in compari^n with 
that* of an ashrAnfite devoted to the service of the land. 

In the preceding . example, wq, discussed the In<| ? an 
Dewan, who belongs the Economy of Gregation, and has 
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a higher standard of life, whatever his material mode of living 
may be, than the British gardener who at best belongs to 

i 

the Economy of Enterprise. 

mm l 

The trend in modern life is to follow fashions by inc.ea¬ 
sing the complexity^ competetively while lowering the human 
standard in, ss^doing. 

i 

In America,'homellfe is being rapidly broken up by 
false ^deas of living being disseminated. A couple may live 

in a flat of one or two rooms with “ labour saving devices*’. 

■ 

The husband will go to worA in the morning And so will 
the wife. Each will have''a snat"' breakfast on the way in 
some cafeteria, and, perhaps, lunch aX a factory refreshment 
bar or grill, and the two will meet in the evening and have 
their supper in a restaurant 1 and, if then* combined income 

.a car, will go for a drive and visit 
a cinema and return to their rooms to listen in to the radio. 
There is no house-keeping, cooking or other attributes of A he 
home. They will not car' to have the bother of having 
children nor canv.t<heir “high” standard of living allow of 
it. These are they who are slaving away for the manu- 

« i » 

facturers who set the “ high " standard so as to have “ hands ” 
readily available for the factories? The casual labour that 
helped the British gardener’s wife, the parlour maids and 

r ^ 

other household servants have been driven to the factory 
gates and have had their standards ot living ‘raised”. 

t • 

Buch “high '* standards are advocated not for the 
betterment ^f the peopl4 from altruistic motives but to serve 
the selfiph ends of interested parties. Manufacturers, apart from 
dfrfcrting servants into factory hands, paralyse the freedom 
of action and movement of their employees by such standards 

being set up. The bargaining power of labour is reduced 

* * 

ip. the proportion in .which materia!'standards are raised. 
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A. Aiill-owner, who desires that his '* hands *** should 
not seek periodica] digression but should be regular in their 
attendance so that his mill production may be steady and 
fiOt^thictuate, will plan on his workers leading a complex 
standard of existence which he will be pleased to call a “high” 
standard of living. To achieve this epd he will pay his 
workers £iigheA wages, support a liberal-welfare scheme, and 
get them accustomed to amenities* of factory life such as clubs, 
tea rooms, games,* cinemas, gooil housing eto. The reVUt of 
all this •will be, that the workty^who gets used to live on this 
level pf a complex standard orthe American couple we noticed, 
will be loathe to ch'angj^Tdaces ever? if his principles were 
violated by fhe factory-owner. Such a standard is expensive 
and so he will have no reserves to fall back on in case of 
being* put out of employment, and being habituated to spending 
money on material wants, these would assjime the role of 
necessities without which* hp w led to believe, he cannot live. 
Tlius are his freedom of movement, and bargaining power 
curbed*and the worker is glued dowpi to his work bench. 
Such a standard functions like a nose-sfring to a bullock. 
It if.«placed there to* neutralize his freewill and to make the 
worker amenable to the will of the employer. 

The high salaries paid to public servants under a foreign 
goyernmenf are of thimmature. Many a patriot has been 
drawn away* from his path of duty by such baits andThas 
been bo caught in the meshes as to dcrnden his conscience 
into adopting strong measures against his'own peoplp which, 
he would never havfj consented to Jn his unt£?jg^el]ed and) 
detached state. Such persons have their sense values 
distorted and th^ir» will to ^ct has been paralysed by the lure 
of colourful and comfortable existenee. 

, Again, looking at it from the point of view of the bargain- 
jig power of yapital a*id frfbour, if "any dispute should arise 
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betweeh the employer and the workers, the former* having 
greater financial reserves, can bide his time and wait till the 
power of resistence of the workers is broken. The workers, 
who live on tlioir wages cannot hold out long before th^jrpoi-e 1 
faced with dire need and starvation. But workers., whose 
method of living is simple and, therefore, inexpensive, can 
resist longe* than those whose living is complex and expensive. 
Hence also is the efnployer interested in advocating a complex 
stanlT^rd of living for his \workers so that his workers may 
not bo in a position' to bargain with him long. Apart from 
these reasons concerning his wickers, we have already seen 
how the complex modes of living aVu*d good markets for the 
manufacturers as in the case of the British gardenor’s house¬ 
hold. So both on the side of production anl that of sales, 
the complex standard i*- a profitable one for the manufacturers. 

c 

Industrial nations, like America, follow such a policy 
as boing one of “ enlightene 1 s°lf-intored; ” but it is inimical 
to man’h freedom of action and growth of personality. 

t 

There are other objectives in intis vim mg or following 
a complex standard of lift*, but as these do not concern the 
masses intimately we shall but give a passing notice to such. 

Ostentation calls for a complex standscd. A A person 
may put his servents in uniform to attract attention or appear 
distinguished. A uniform sinks the personality of the servant 
land makes him a mere functionary. He ceas?es to*be “Rama” 
tor “ Dm V^hamed?” aV>d becomes** “ Boy ”, Bearer, Peon, 
Chaprap^ “Driver” etc. Such servants .(poor creatures that 

they are) do not possess such finery in priVaie life and so hug 
these uniforms and are proud of them. Ostentatious spending 
has been well termed “ conspicuous waste”. Such habits, in 
poor country like ours* must be* regarded “ criminal waste 
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Thdn exclusiveness can only be ensured by a-Complex 
standard: Travelling first class or paying high rents to live 
i n aristocratic localities are of this category. 

For our country no one standard can be fixed. Any 
for/ri' chosen will have to be selected af|er fully taking into 
consideration the local demands of nutrition climate^ facilities for 
hunjSn progre^p, opportunities for expressing personality, etc. 

In South India, rice as staple food may be ^equate 
but it must be unpolished and/b fi| fflgfeed with other Articles 
like milk, dbal, vegetables, fa^^tcT The climate here may 
not call for npich cjothing^dr an3 foot-wiar and a mat may 
be sufficient bedding. Lithe North, wheat may do duty as 
a staple with other articles to balance the diet. The severe 
cold of winter may ,clill for more clothing an,<J footwear, charpoys 
or cot’a etc. So what is a,necessity intone place may be a super¬ 
fluity in another. Hencejthe ’jeed to judge *the mode of life 
in close relationship with local circumstances and environment. 

If the norm chosen is vo ^pad to permanence and non¬ 
violence, it should fit into the local hcon^my of the people. 
We have, in an earlier chapter, noticed how nature works 
in ejfiSles, the life of one unit forming the complement of 
another—and how, if this cycle is broken, violence is generated 
accompanied by destruction. The accepted standard of living, 
besides prpvRKng the’opportunity for the development of one’s 
faculties 'and Wing (Ait the method of expressing one’s perso¬ 


nality* Bhould also form a link between tjm various members 
of society" whefeby the better equipped H^p the less fortU^ 

nately placed ones. • • * \' 

The British^gatdener’s beds may be Equipped wim spring 
mattresses. Th^se* are manufactured in factories with the 
labour of those who, formerly, were helpers in the gardener s 
household cleaning carpets and washing 'dishes—but i?ere 
disnlaced by labour «savitfg devices and drafen away by 
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the factory ov^ner by the lure of a complex standard, of life. 
Such mattresses are made of Bteel springs which are them¬ 
selves factory products. If any part of the mattress requires 
attention the factory’s “ service squad ” will have to be 
There is no organic ^unity between the life of the Q<opIa^and 
the production of such a mattress. 

„ f 

Our Dewan, leading a high but simple 'life, may uleep 

\ 

on & .mat, not necessarily a coarse one. ' It may well be 
a “ tatumadai t,Jr creavfem wHh silk warp and made of reeds 
split into thiptytwos or eveV finer. Those mats are cooler 
than quilts or maUresBes and 'tSirey are local products. The 
making of these provides scope for the matweavers to develop 
their sense of art and skill in workmanship and affords an 
outlet for their creative faculty; thus it helps in building 
and expressing ther personality. These mats have Various" 
artistic designs worked into them and are so supple that they 
can be folded like silk. Thoy are clean being washable. 
Of course, the high quality on‘js are expensive. Mats may 
range from 8 annas a pair to Rs. 200 each according to the 
material used and workmanship involved. What the Dewan 
may spend on these will go directly to support and Utarlntaiu 
the artisans and their families and so forms a complete cycle 
with the locally available reeds which constitute the raw 
‘materials. Such an economy dees riot«require.ithe Army, the 
Navy and the Air Force to secure their rfcw materials, find 
or make the markets and to keep the long ocean lanes open 
‘■'fcnd safe. Hence}' they havo no need of violence, as would 
•be the ,cp x '^*4 i the 'Dew'an, patronized spring mattresses made 
in Brituin and included them in his “ Standard of Living ". 

. Similarly also th^e Dewan’s dhoti and .other clothing, 
being of fine Khadi, made to order, will encourage local spin- 

t # * 

jiers^and weavers and ^fford themfujl scope for development. 
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Ip!'such a manner, everyone of our requirem ents should 
be so -Iji&ed up with local production and tK?T life the 
people abound us as to form a solid well-knit economy. Only 
, then trill it lead to permanence, as it will promote healthy 
growth'without destruction by violence. / 

Frequently, the standard of life is described in terms of 
\noney and mateiHals without any referei^eto the lives of those 
around uis. Such\standards are artificM'aiyl so are unstable and 
being superimpose^;and superficiaWerill not be permanent-having 
no root jn, the very life of the pegp*l?^ISlieBritish gardener’s 
standard of life* is laid ouj^^nthat fa’shionT^uch lead to 
regimentation «nd standai^ization*wtych 4re soul-killing. 
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There is no need thus to determine all the details that go 
to make life. What we need to do is to take care of i&e mini¬ 
mum that is essential, and direct the productivity of the*r>eop!a 
by conditioning their environments and making raw ma^f^al*' 
etc. available to them, and then safely leave the rested their 
initiative and their ingenuity without further interference. 
Just as, if v*e want to raise the level of Water in a tank, 

i> 

all we need to do is Jo' iaorease the quantity of water in the 

tank. “The level will rise of its own accord in obedience to 
j ' h 

nature s laws without .an* Zrrther aid from us. 

jit**"' ■ - ‘ 

If people in oilr country are’rtarving or gcing about ill- 
clad, they are neither sliming for a beauty contest nor are 
they following the cult of the nude 1 They know how and 
what to eat and wHat to p\it bn. What r ir. needed is not a 
schedule but the goods*—articles of food and clothing. We 
have to take steps' to make it possible to produce these in 
needed quantities. 


If we increase prqductivity of the masses and direct 
consumption, so as' 10 afford a ready local market, the stand¬ 
ard of living of the people will automatically rise. ShA a 
natural formation of a standard will proclaim the culture 
and genius of the people, and will be permanent being rooted 
in-the life of the people. 


The British gardener’s standard of living was strictly 
in^iyidualistio in thf*t it was not correlated to. the l]£e of the 
people around him.' 1 It waB confined to the four walls of his 
house. Il/.s said “Aq Englishman’s house jp jus castle”. Yes| 

it effectively shuts out the world however much of material 

« 

creature comforts it may ^provide for those inside. Such isola' 
tion from the life,currents around them is caused in our 
country also by those whh. follow western modes of liftf. 

A * 1 
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The' norm we seek for is not for a singly .family or 
even a jciass or group but for the local population as a whole. 
Thia^jpeans the norm will interlink the life of everyone. 

>^ay, our ancient village organization 'attempted some- 
thi®g(piKthese lines when it tried to assure every inhabitant 
his subsistence by allocating an annual share to each from 
out the total^produce of the village, in^he form of “Baluta”, 
“Padi”, etc., to its members who* sfrve Os barbers, chamars, 
mochis. This system recognize^th^Uthey all formejJ* one 
corporate'whole. But what we^£m^i8^feHi»J!^ re ^ provision 
for bodily existence, but a provision also /for opportunities of 
development o*f the higher creative faculties oft ra|m. 

To refer again to-our Dewan, when,' he wants a leather 
case for his papers, he would calTTri^li^* mochi, specify the 
quality of leather he requires* and the shape* size and acco¬ 
mmodation needed. The* mochi, in his turn may get the 
chamar to tan the required, quality leather. All this will 
present* several problems which will have to be solved. This 
provides scope for ingenuity and rSSotifcefuIness. Thus the 
Deyfcafe demand opens up an opportunity for the exercise 
of the creative faculty of those around him. If instead, 
the Dewan walked* into a British store and bought a ready 
made artids^such a* brief case may * not be exactly what he 
wants asi he had J only to choose out of the ready stock.'*"'Be- 

J 

rides,’he may not even have exercised his mind as to what 

3 

he wants..- The*thinking would have beei\ done in advapAf; 
for him by the manufacturers, not for him gn particular, bufr 
as a general proposition. When he jordesfe a thing locally he 
himself thinks of the various details and decides the kind of 
article he waa,ts and then directs those around him to produce 
t. In thi«< way, the fife and thought of the consumer is 
riosely*entwined with tfie •life '.and • j^re^tive faculty of itji$ 
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produce !, e ach ^attempting to solve the problems feriqulated 
by tfie otheft Our lives are not independent *9ntities 
but are closely associated one with another, A ptope? v stan¬ 
dard of life will then be the silken strand which stringy f to* 
gether the goodly pearls of life-individual members of&ohiety. 
Such is the Dewan’s^standard of living in that it connected 
up his life itot only >vith those of the spinners, weavers, 
matmakers, chamara, iuoujiis. etc., but also With his dumb 
fellow creatures such j;8 the* goat that fed ,bn his dining leaf. 
No man liveth unto t When factory made articles 

- _r " **‘«i 

are used ther ' } is no f such living touch with the people around. 
Then the s^kndard of living' is coaled to lifeless machines 
which are producers without any creative faculty that can 
be developed. 

Hence, our no^rn, of life must be such as to bring to¬ 
gether as a living, organizm the v various sections of society in 
healthy co-operation. Such a norm will not be calculated to- 
be of use to isolated and segregated individual only but will 
function as a binding cement of society as a whole. »There 
will then be mutual" trust; unity and happiness which will be 
a source of strength and not of discord, in that societfjv 1 - * 

The staple of raw cotton taken by itself is flimsy and 
wpak. But when thousands are spun together and the 
straps* * are twisted into a cabled rope it will be strong enough 
to tow an ocean liner. Such should be the result produced 
;by a satisfactory standard of living. It should be designed 
tfo bring ‘together fc\e consumer and the producer into such inti- 
mate reldtibnshfp * as^ to solidify society into a consolidated 
mass which alone can lay claim to permanence. 



CHAPTER XII 


WORK 


*v , t r .Although a most commonly used woA yet “work” is 
pefh^.p&s.pne of the few words whose meaning people never 
take the trouble to consider. What is w^rk ? What function 
does»it perform in the economy as ordrfined by nature ? 

* ’ # 

One of the great problems racing *the nations today i9 

the provision of ^ork for the so «it is imperative 

that tfie significance of work. *st$5uld ^comprehended* 

In an earlier chapter, we considered how in nature the vari¬ 
ous factors that make for continuity and perrrjmence are 
brought together by natural agents to serve the eternal order 
Of the universe—worm* as fertilizers, of the soil, birds as 

ft * V ^ ' 

carriers »nd sowers of seeds, bees as fertilizers of plant life. 

' Such is work and such is th| life mission pf these creatureB 
In nature. ' • " 

9 ,/ • 

As regards man also,, wxdiscussed what life was, and 
what fts constituents were, apart from mere existence. As 
distinct from the lower orders, mail coula exercise his free- 
wilt tfffd bring together diverse units of nature to serve their 
purposes better. In so doing he himself can develop his facul¬ 
ties and also be able to express his^ personality through the 
application'^ his tfcafe o£ values in solving the practical 
problems before* him. This then constitutes work foreman 
and also its function. 

* 

\ • . * * N . ^ i 

Foi' a proper understanding of wh&li^work is, ft is nece¬ 
ssary to consider ^the* simplest fornfjof it!in the early history 
of man, shorn of all its manifold afad confusing appendages 
with which i$ is enshrouded today* Tlfe origin of work, in 
its purest, form, can bf traced to thl eanj days of mahWhen 
his wHys began to divprgejfrem thJse of tfe instinct*-d#iven 
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animals ywhe n he began to make himself tools out b'f.,atones. 
His 'tvork was \o supply his own needs using his iitt^Jligence, 
forethought andUresourcefulness in a way similar to’ how 
bird builds itself h. nest and goes about in search of' fpod. 
Man worked to serta and please himself. There ^aft -no 
wage other than the'satisfying of his personal wants. This 
activity war healthy Enough to sharpen his faculties aftd to 
let him grow as a thinking animal. He brought his finds 
and kills home to his jjrnplefe*cave dwelling'where his women 
dressed them a nd ,-***»fthe*ffA- ^eady for eating. Thus* began 
housekeeping* as the beginning 4 of woman’s" work. To this 
day, at le^st «n our country, women’s ' work' 1 follows this 
pure form of supplying one's needs oneself iii one’s own 
home. 

- * < * 

Constituent Elements of Work: When work is analy¬ 
sed it is found that it is a compound of many parts, each 
contributing its share towards Uhe** achievement of'the final 

• 4 

goal. In the main it consists of routine and rest, progress 
and pleasure. We cannot isolate any one of those from the 
others and constitute a living unit capable of existence 

by itself, we cannot give the routine part of it to onewnan 
and the resting part to another, neither can a third party 
apporpriate all the pleasure to himself. In- music, each note 
has its characteristic timiiig or rest, which forms »n integra- 
part the note itself which would have, no meaning, without 
that period of rest A man, who aspires to become a rausil 
has to put in'hours of routine practice of scales and 
chords^ only by 95 doing can he ultimately obtain the joy 

i i» 

of rendering in music his deep emotions. .This routine cannot 
be detailed out to onb so that another mc£y feel the joy of 
success. One may p^ssivoly enjoy mniic—time in the radio; 
But, that does not make ar musician of one.- Similarly, every- 

¥ < * • i 

thing^ that is wdrth doing), demands repeated practice. 

* • p 1 — y * a. s 
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Tjp^take another example, a proper diet? is. constituted 
of roughage, nutritive elements and taste. who desireB 

tts^hjuv^'the taste only without the bother ofpiasticating the 
whole "meal, may, with the help of modenydcience, get what 
he yant&vbut he will not be able to sustam himself on it for 
any length of time. So also the roughage in our diet plays 
the mdst important part of aiding difeebfion and full assimi¬ 
lation. Similarly, all the constituent/arts 4f work are essential 
to get the best out»of it and to \?jt itits definite piypose 
ordained* by nature. 

Since time infmemorial, man I?as used his freewill in 
trying to bredk up work into its component parts, passing on 
the routine to those .whjfeare helpless-to resist and appropri¬ 
ating Jo the strong* the pleasures'to be ^erived from work. 
The routine was shouldered cm the'slaves while the master 
enjoyed the fruits of his iSbpA^y-Tbe civilizations of Greece 
and Borne were based on suyh mi is appropriation of pleasure 
and arc\idance of routine. Consequently they have perished 
leaving behind just their ashes of gi^WBfrts to tell their tale 
as aiming to us. * Not heeding this, the modem industrial 
empires are repeating the same effort reserve for the manu¬ 
facturing countries the benefits and pleasures, while shifting 
unmitigated drudgery, to, rayv material producing countries.* 

} j \ * 

Being contrary tb the prder ordained by nature, such aitezfipts 
are baund to fail. In our own times we have a visible 

o 

demonstration of the devastating violence generated by such 
efforts to thwart Mature? Ihese periodical^lobai wars are 
the means through ^hich the empire countries are tryig to 
impose their will oA the rest of mankind.] I?or a while they 
may appear to-$ucceed, fr\jit since the Seed !of destruction T and 
deca^y is in it, any sifeh organization thought about, by 
violent “means will periyti ih tide cou: s,e,... 
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We noticed, in a previous' chapter, how the makers of 
“labopr saving^devices” by their successful high pressure sales 
organization drowe out household servants, farmers and field 
labour, and converted them into factory “hands” for ^em* 
selves to tend thVr machines. Such a transforma/.ori ’ in 
England naturally 1< ft its countryside uncultivated a? there 
was none to attend to the farms and fields. No country can 
live on coal, iron ano^n. It must have food. This made 
it imperative for England \o hold other countries in political 
subjection to obtain itsj^yvl s ipplies and oHher materials, as 
it cannot afifor^^.^jftpend such essentials on the tender 
tnercies of ot\ers or leave it to the vagaries of unaided private 

£f i 

commerce. , Other counties, naturally, will not meekly submit 
to such subjection, and, hence, violence has become the 
foundation stone of .life in England. ’ Ilreiy alternate genera- 
tion sheds its youth and taleAt on the battle fields to accomplish 
and maintain its organization. If* this a sensible arrangement ? 
Generally speaking, the mdti\ : n^ the street will acknowledge 
the futility of this method v hich has to be sustained by 
periodical slaugher of the lAnocents. Therefore, to confuse 
the issues, all the v inc«* l available—advocating a complex 
standard of living, a system of education giving false V&iuss, 
glorifying violence—have been used to mislead the public, 
whose unquestioning support is needed to*rhaintin such an 
oeder. The devastating "effects of such propaga*ruh, are to be 
noticed in mothers' sacrificing the lives of ‘their sens with 
pride for such a purpose, and wives urging their husbands to 
, psk themselves on the battle-fields. Is it natural for a mother 
to take pride in f thq fact that her sdb has' been trained to 

i * , 

murder other innocent sons on a mass potfle and get killed 

) k H 

hifhself in the effrijt ? Can a loving wife contemplate - the 
sacrifice of her belo\jed oft the altar of x Tnternati6n,al robbery ? 
Yet,jthese result a'h a vq, been obtained? by infusing into f he 
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minds oftbe people a scale of false values, whic|i treacherously 
Hnforces them to use their freewill to strajr into paths of 

- '• -jp M 

violeroe and destruction, which in their norpiai lucid thinking, 
they would naturally flee from. 


^To make such a perversion possible violence has been 
glonfied'; MurSer in retail is vtoiU^l-’Jy § capital punishment. 
But murder in wholesale of inn^i*enti — |»ung promising lives 
is rewarded by national honour 1 'jg ^cqorded to the* doers 
of such dastardly deeds, by the conferment oti^es, by erect¬ 
ing monuments in their -memory - in # holy places V>f worship 
such as the # Westminster Alfbey or St. Paul’s Cathedral. Is 
there not something radically wrong in a system which has 
to resort to such devious ways To maintain itself? The public 
is rendered senseless by having its findr feelings benumbed 
by this topsy turvy ordev complex standard of living, 
Wfi considered in the prognosis chapter, is helpful in that it 
leaves the people no time ffco ibontemplate the situation in 
calmness. It keeps them self-satisfied* anrLcomplacent. leaving 


those in power to pursue their endslunhampered. 

«y ■» » 

The modus Qperandi is simplicity itself. We saw that 
as ordained^ by^ nature # man work» only to satisfy himself. 
Sc? his w&ntf^fcrp the direct stimuli for him to put fosfch the 
effotf. Increase his wants and the greater will be his effort- 
Here is the raison d'etre of the advocacy of a created mul¬ 
tiplicity of want^ in otfcer words, of the sc called 1 ‘raising 
of his material standard of living of making “it complex, which 
we noticed functioned like a noSto-string to a bullock, • It 
curbs man's # will resecting his fteedora of movement atkU 
action and directs hin^into the wajjs desired by the one^who 
holds»the items, The $ne» yhe is ntycfer sucl^a It ad - is/soon 
bereft of his reasoning faculties an i, follows unquesfioftingly. 
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We also* noticed that to-day the world is wilder the 
heels of the li^ge scale manufacturer, who stands to gain by 
stifling the voici of the people and by spreading an orgawlr*- - 
tion which will W : pg Him profits either way. During pe^-ce 
interludes he make^ and sells bicycles, and, while war ^louds 
darken the skies he turns his attention to the manufacture 
of bombs and guns. ' his dictates, camouflaged .by aelf- 
interest, the foolish public-Jay down gladly the lives of their 
beloved to maka this^nlgr possible. Ml this is directed to¬ 
wards isolating.,#’ fP Routine 1 element of work with the disci¬ 
pline it invqhres, and securing only the satisfaction and plea¬ 
sure whichf labour well done brings with it. 

Wholesome work provides our body with energy, health 
and rest just as a well balanced diet does. Tt provides bodily 
exercise while affording, at the same time, opportunities for 
mental development, and *gtfisff ; ctje»'i. The modern tendency, 
however, is to avoid the discipline work involves, passing 
it all on to one classof 'society which is helpless, 
reserving to the dodjna”/ class all the pleasure ible conse¬ 
quences of work. It is {sought to diet.?! out the corqppnent 
parts of work to this end and then the bodily exercise alone in 
a pleasurable form, without the drudgery, part of work, is 
obtained in pill form in games like G#lf, Temps, Cricket, 
Hockey, Football, etc. which are all nature, ily expensive 
luxuries beyond the reach of the poor. 

Truncating work in this manner is like 'the way they 
manage on oceauJiners to provide the rausot’es with the kind * 
of movements they are accustomed to on p l l aud in gamss and 
hobbies which for cobvious reasons cannot be indulged far on 
On such liners jibe gymnasiums are equipped with 
machines which .pirovidff the substitute* for horse-ridiEg* 
boating, etc. .TSei horseman bestrides a Saddle oh a mechanical 
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hors©, holding the reins switches on the electric contraption 
into a ** trot ** or a “ gallop The saddle/gives the semb- 
of jerks one gets on a horseback on land although here 
the. rider has no live spirited animal un3f*r him. Similarly, 
tkrfi are oars for the boating enthusiast to pull away at, 
seating himself at a bench and kicjfing his feet on to a rest 
Thi^oars are»provided with springs /to give the resistance 

* * -v 

of water. Here we have horsend^g anl boating bereft of the 
naturafplcasures’ettendant on then^n land»the scenery, the 


pleasure of movement through the air'au'C over water. For 
a few days for the duration of the voyage, such 1 contrivances 

* • * i 

will answer the purpose bpt they fcannot btf substitutes for 
all time foi; the natural counterparts. 


_ Thus is work broken "uV' into the component parts into 
-routine and play, and some people, arp delegated for all time 
to do the hard routine, ewjd | fewyhpproprlate to themselves 
the play part of it. When work is «o divided without the 
balancing factor, the routine! becomes drudgery and the play 
part becomes indulgence. Both shffi*agj>ally detrimental to 
huraan^ progress and well being. Tiib slave dies of privations 
and the lord of over indulgence. TAese efforts, which have 
been made repeatedly thrbugh the\ ages, have adequately 
demonstrated over, and over again Iheir impotency to lead 

min to his 0 ir^kturity. In our own geqpration, this attempt 

* * * —- 

to secure the»pleasufes apart from the discipline has let loose 
on humanity the wolves of war, pestilence, famine and* death. 
Are we not to'gjy “ fialt M and take note*? 



CHAPTER XIII 


^DIVISION OF LABOUR 

No one will dispute the benefits to be obtained fa 
division of labour, which 'ifiakes for specialization and efficiency. 
In our land, such spkiiajization has held sway since time 
immemorial, and it fias eVm gone to seed, having become 
hereditary and caste bii^nd. Such an extreme has also led 
to difficulties and"lo r a blind alley. 


Undel' th^9 plea of' a whplesome division of labour, 
Western industrialists have broken up work into minute pro¬ 
cesses in such a way that wojrlr indr ^•'•-..dgery have become 

* « 

synonymous terms associated with all the undesirable qua¬ 
il r 

lities of a curse. 


Work, to be heaKhy and beneficial to the worker hit¬ 
self, apart from all consideratffmsCof the product, should have 
diversion and variet uJii sn %?c»ent measure in every sub-divided 
unit of it to prevent its^b becoming a strain on the perves. 
There is, therefore, a limit beyond which division of labour 

t 

cannot- go without impugning its claims to yrholesomeness. 


• -« , 


The sub>divid$d v.nit must be near a yrhole industry 

- < 4 4 . ^ * 

in itself as it possibly can be and not be reduced to a mere 
process, of an industry. For instance, if carpentry is to be 

. r * • • 

Sub-divided, it may .well be into wheel-wripMs and oil-mill 

* 

makers. These t wcAtre highly skilled departments each affording 

full scope for all the faculties of the artisan^, t The products also 

a^e^omplete marketable i+Ats. Instead^of this, if these crafts 

were iu.itner aub-diyided .into makerr ^of spokes ‘and felloes 

for tl^a. wheals or. the ohe hanj, apd |nto hewero of <wo'6d 

on fchej'pther/ 'it .Would’ be verging on drudgery. In leathei 
• : 1 . v \ 
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.‘craft, shoemafcmg or even specializing in chappals ean be a 
healthy unit, while the mere cutting out of pieces of leather 
for the soles or the uppers of shoes cannot stand by itself 
as a healthy sub-division. In modern # factpries, such division 
of «tfork into its minute processes has gone to such an extent 
as t<?*Vmit a man’s operation and attention to driving a nail 
or screwing on a nut bolt. Take a ihce factory.* An electri¬ 
cally driven belt moving horizontally wjjjl carry hundreds of 
lasts on which the various operat&ngyg^idental to the making 
of a shoe will be performed by the operators stationed all 
along the line. .As the bare last moves up the % first man on 
the line, who »w ill hjive by his sidea^potof sticky paste and a 
brush, will dfb the last with^he paste on the sole as it passes 
in front of him. He Will repeat this operation on hundreds 
of lasts that will inovTpas^Kn from eight in the morning 
till five in the everting with a^break ftjr^unch in the middle. 

To repeat such 'actSjisifor eight hours a day for 300 
ddys in the year is enough tcreause a nervous strain which 
will aepd the worker/to the Vna(Nbou£e whatever may be the 
wages offered. 

,, oil it any wodder that in the irlbst industrialized country 
in the world, in the U.S.A., more pefple suffer from nervous 
disorders than frojm all other forms of ailments ?* Man’s consti- 
**“ Tlrrre -ura* more patients suffering ^rom mental diseases in thb 
hospitals q| Amenta, than fionfall other diseAc#*9ynbiuod. Olio ^Ijg/^nt 
out oLevery 16 At school "there to^ay will spend part of^bfs'-Ufo in an insane 
asylum. If you,are 15 years of age, the chances are 1 but of 20 Iftat you 
will be' confined id^an institution for the mentally, ill for 7 yestts of you?* 
life. During the last ^decade, mental diseases have almost doubled* If this 
Appalling rate of incr«s\ continues for another odhtury, half the entire 
population will be in the insane asylums an\ tj>e other half will be outside 
trying to support^ them by Axes. ”. (P. 65 wiography of Mayrpjjjy** 7 .'' 
Ref: Five Minute Biograpnfts by Dale, (ftargegie, Publishers Vora & Co., 
h\£, KelBudov*, Bombay." y 
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tution is^ not an inanimate machine. Hie system crflls for 
a balance of operations which will exercise all his facilities. 
This condition can only be ensured by a wide enough unit' 
of work. 


■ 

Too small units, which are merely processes, are j^ghly 

wasteful of roan povtarVjs it puts workers out of action in 

a short time! A hardworking labourer is made a wreck,.by 

the time he reaches year's of age. But this wastage is 

shifted^from the jnanufo£«urer to society by*the wage system 

rendering it possible^fOr the industrialist to flourish in spite 

of this great jloss in man power. The employer is totally 

unconcerned with the destruction his system of work causes. 

' c 

If one of his workers breaks dcvn he is immediately dis- 
charged and a more youthful on# l^tal^en on. There is no 
love lost. The employer thinks no more 01 dispensing ysrith 
a man who has wrecked his life iy his service than of throwing 
away a smoked bit of a cigar./ anything, m casting off 
such worn out persons’ he st^ Ads to gain as the younger 
man may bring in more enera^. There is^no laibility attaching 
to the employer for «a^d^* < wing the life out of his man. Is 
this not a callous waste If human faculties and life ? .Can 
such waste lead us to pei manence ? Any little higher wage 
such workers may appefi^ to enjoy is but thp realization of 
present value of their lift after 45 years ,<xf age. . * 

* ’ , „ *«r 1 ‘ / 

’ -'A.n excessive emphasis laid < n wages, the, product or 

the maintenance .of a complex standard of life, ignoring the 
higher, faqulties of man, deprives man of the^se of his free¬ 
-will and distorts his scale qi values. 

• 9 t i, 

< . Under such circumstances the labourer's condition and 
r**gt ^are like that of a bollock that drives an o?l milL The 
bulloctTieing blind folded (foes not see where or how. it goes. 
.Beintf ,c$ntTplled r by its nos# string*, tfhich/» net even g&ided 
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by a man but is only fixed to the machine itselV, the animal 
turns ^temally to the left walking round and round all day 
within a circumscribed area getting nowhere by its movement. 

doubt the oilpresser gives it a lijtle oi|pake, with a com¬ 
placent'feeling of generosity, out of the lot that is made by 
the blSillock^ toil during the day t C/ur mil Uganda fare no 
better. • The ipy of life and the healthy atmosphere of free¬ 
dom are not for them. They Aro deprived of all opportuni¬ 
ties of growth and development/ IWns not work as designed 
by nature. Hence it can only bring to the workers ruin and 


decay of their'higher faculties. No money wage can com¬ 


pensate for that less. 

While the > 5nanuf 
themselves drudg^fyTRTd ^jllfropriate only the play and plea¬ 
sure of work our socialist.!friends-^hje&m of scooping out 
leisure from work. Proper Jjp undorstood* work of the right 
sort contains 'leisure or *p^ri\d of res,t within itself. Leisure 
is an integral part of worjc ]Mt as rest is an essential com¬ 
ponent 4>f a musicaf note. TheSfcwO cannot be taken apart. 
Leisurb is not a pomplete cessatikt^of all activities. That 
wnf be death. Neither is leisure ijle time. Idleness leads to 
deterioration. Beneficial leisure prlvides rest to one faculty, 
while,other parts of our personalia are being exercised. A 
mental worker t^t his dosk heeds an active hobby like gardening 
to foroi a complement u the nervous s ta in caused hi desk 
work. Any work to fql#l its proper function &£ ordained by 


sturers thus attempt to avoid for 


nature; aqdjtot muitilated by man, mustpontain the^e com£J»- 
mentary parts tfse'lf. 


irtsy i*s< 

^ Once I was^3tsoussing aspecji of work with an 
experienced {engineer^ He remarkau that he could not conceive 

A h\ J * * 

bjOv^ there can be wo^k^and rest at tbs's a me time. 1 To explain 
this theoretically it* difficult, bi*t to'^ra citrate it is 


^ unce i was aisoussmg tnvj 
expeTrenced^nginee r\® He remarke 


of work with an 
could not op^^eiva 
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"Sasy, and so I suggested he should visit an7 artisan ■ an 1 
analyse the proposition himself. He accepted this suggestion 
and took me to a school-master who eked out his living by 
making caps and requested me to point out wherein lay leisure 
and wherein diversion‘or^est in the making of caps. 

* p d 

The school-ma^er, on being asked to show us how he 

set about the ta$k ofSfer.fcing a cap, brought out his work 

# 

basket, took a piece of* plush-like material and cut cut an 
oval shaped piece. Then taking some red coloured lining cloth 
cut out also a similar piec^, To this he attached* some pieces 
of old newspaper and stitched sorase floral designs with the 
sewing machine, and then sewed this on to the plush top. 

1 til * 

After that with punches b© fixed? some eyelets through these to 
serve as ventilating Soles .on tn> top ’of the cap. While the 
master was busy with his manifold operations, I was explaining 
to the engineer that the obtainingjfof the raw material presented 
certain problems for the master to solve international trage as 
the plush came from the red lining cloth frc.-atT«.pap* 

that when the master was occupied with tha- cutting operations 
with his scissors one faculty of his was functioning, when he 
was sewing on the floral Assign the artistic faculty, when he 
was punching on the ewdet.s for ventilators still another part 
of his .nervous syf^c *' was called Wto action, diverting his 

ftp* 

energies from thr artistic employm ent the faculCy of which 
wjpi now having its rest. 

r While we were talking about these masters the master’s 
little child cried in the baqryard of the bvjit’e. Promptly the 
mas ter got up, left his and van the child, picki*ir, it 

ups^Wdela his wife roundly for aUpaAng'the child to cry 
while ^visitors were in 1 the hoqse. -jWhile the master*, wks 
hasdng/thisWpoly row wifc&liis spotlse I' said to the engineer, 


( 
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“ There, now he is having bis relaxation. and recreation 
The engineer burst out into a laughter and gbt up to go saying > 
I fuUy grasp your meaning 


Life when it is allowed to 
l'iBsoiircefufN^pough to provide for 
any further qbnscious effort on ouj 


> Am ifcr nat 
r Aself all it i 
if part. **■; 


natural course is 
it needs without 


Such then is work and *its function in life. It makes 


Ld *ite funoti 

llS 


it possible for man to use his iaOWfCTes and develop^ himself 
during his own life-time and leave behind him his personality 
indelibly stamped on the product of his work'that which is 
the best paft of him. ^ * * 


We*saw htW*an artist transfers his sense of beauty 
to a piece of caSTvas indjjeaves 'behind a masterpiece for 
posterity to cherish and adnrre. WlTile*that artist was dabbing 
bits of paint on to thnctuivas it must* have seemed hard 
,work-drudge^| of days an\ days. • But such labour had to 
go into thejptoking ^>f a mostenciece. A lithograph may avoid 
-SudydPltlgery and hardwork h\ i f ts products are as waste- 


paper when compared with the prk of the real artist. 

. i * 

Even before the work of &e picture is launched on, 
hoiys.oL hard-work were necessarjL for the skillful mixing of 
l^^mts *and ^blending 'colours, jher^colours use^ /at 'the 
Ajanta Capes mflst have taken deqadeyfto evolve to have 
attained such per^pctie* as to have lasRd all these many 
ceniyriesr. e.artists ofc those times did* not grudge? the labcAir 

on and posterity pa^s its obeisance to them for they 
‘.peerless gift. tW? artistsNijdfwt device ways and njeans* 
!*Dft|gJaIWfcg the eS(i|ct without tJe t labour involved. Nature 
iswt hard* taskmaster.* It nevgj^a Wards permanence to grud¬ 
gingly prenderd wori.fjtf^e wisfi^o attain, permanence we 
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must put*in whuU work, no transient labour which satisfies 
only the passing moment will answer the purpose. Nature 
refuses to be browbeaten or cheated. 


Similarly, a beaufl’ful emblem of devoted *4auWd? hAs 
been bequeathed to generations yet unborn by those cuators 
who hewed out of living jock the whole edifice of a temple 
at Ellora. That sense of preportion and symmetry are not 
the result of an atteifrpS<to shirk work nor the outcome 
of seeking shortcuts so as to avoid labour. It is the product 
of an opportunity squarely faced. Labour properly directed 
blesses those wbo work:*ltd also the products of”their labour. 

c’ c 

To give out one more example q r faithful work well 
done, there is a steel pillar nes<r the Kutub Minar at Delhi 
bearing an ancient inscription, '.'his pillur has stood in the 
open exposed to shn and rain, heat and cold for centuries 

i 

on end, yet, there is not ‘a speck J ff rust on it. f £he composition 
of this alloy has confounded t^e best of modern’ metallurgists. 
The iron-smiths of ol d, w Vud past this wonderful pif^r'fiid 
seek any shortcuts to produce this effect, u They did not shirk 
the routine labour and discipline involved in manufacturing 
such metal. They took vnork as nature meant it to bo. Hence 
we have this monument declaring that fact to us today. <. 

' - ^ ,J; w of . , : 

One wouldt associate the id' a of wealth and comfort 
' ht n » 

with the industry ;f mining gold. Bi^t this system of relegating 
d.udgery to one class and appropriating pleasure by another 
. has made the district of the most'famoqs gqfd mines i^.India 
one of the poorest locality. J'ne farmer ^ that district has? 
^been reduced to such a^ ^retched,, condition finanftUUy,, f \v-« 
he^is-drivJn* to maintain .a; “ dual purpose cow . i.e. a f ow 
yields a few drops of milk at one ^ime -and when <^y .is 
usejdr to plough the land I 
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While on a visit there I was taken dovfrn; I he ^shaft of 
one of the deepest mines—about 7000 ft.—There in darkness' 
made visible by small Davy’s lamps men worked in tunnels, 
blast ing the rock, in dust, dirt and danger from morning till 
evejfin^‘fJ7T‘*c^pittance that hardly Helped to keep the wolf 
from tWo door. x The strain of this \aJo\rr was so^great that 
men, were completely done up when wrought up iftto the fresh 
air and light. This district contributes llie greatest revenue 
from liquor to the # State. Is it a woBd^T that # after the nerves 
of the minors had been strained i , »this extent tha£ they 
-.hould find refuge in the oblivion provided by mercuful alcohol ? 
Venereal dise5ses are also rann^aift^kuMig suclj*miners. Wher- 
aver the ner\*»us system is ^erwrou^t it is but to be expected 
hat it will natnrall\% rusjji for relaxation made available in 
vine, and women/^This is lypatholbgioal condition of the 
luman constitution. At’the e of v*/ visit, when the manager- 

>f the mine asked if I^ould suggest any sdcial welfare work 
hlit he can intttduce for fbe^etterment of the conditions of 
il’e of the I yjave hisn these two alternatives—]. The 

.-*4*#**!^^ work will be to resltTa ^ ^ho dignity of work and 
ibour J)y closing down such a mike, or in the alternative? 

. To provide more liquor shops to 'liable the men to drown 
leir miseries. It js needless to saylthat these shocked the 
lana^ger, and that neither of them \r 9 r 0 found acceptable 
rti ''company one Vhiub paid «bpaviest dividends: 

loaey and gold w ey muc| more to them hiyrr6n beings. 

mo^ive^uil benefit from wo^k aM designed o, 


aturd»#e ha 


^1 nenent irom v^q/ic as designed 0 ^ 
ave tudeeep as cbV^o as wo can to the simple original | 
^rn of work witl\jsj^dividin^»t irfcdyts ineffectne parts. 1 



JSV 


‘Wages* - We saw. that nature rewaftted—work in 
>wholesome manner loy corj^mhg^^nefits onMjhe worker, 
uch jbenefits derived, fro'nfVork/ire the natural /wages. 
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As l^e bpdtme more and more complex, division of 
labour was brought into being by man with a dole in the 
form of a money wage representing a share of the natural 
benefit derived on thn whole. But such complications need 
not carry us dff ou^ track if we constantly keer», J t]~'L,.. t me 
function o£ work befoiV us. 


1 


Unfortunately, since the appearance of the wage s'^rtem, 
the emphasis had ^hifted^from the function of work to the 
product of work, so nfCfih so that today tfrb product holds the 
field to the exclusion of the function. An employer thinks 
of the prodrct he can ball with the greatest profit in the open 
market. He proceeds* obtain^ such products with the least 
cost. He offers a w^ge for iA iking it. The* overcrowded 
labour force volunteers .in . *&»»^^tion to produce the 
articles for a wage whateve^ may be fhe moral outcome, 
conditions of work, the* methods adopted and their conse- 
quences. No scale of values^.otfier f han mmey enters into 
the equation. In this manne"., work has be!n commercialised 
and labour has been deg^jed into a fcommodl> at ^ the dis¬ 
posal of the highestHWnifier. The employer seeks obtaul ms 
labour at the cheapest “rate possible. * 

2 

A slave trader grants sailors to man his ships to trans¬ 
port slaves capturecH'in tbe West C^Ast of Africa to the 
plantations of :j A. or a pgvPY planter waists labour 

on his estate producing op him b* be forced down on 
China. The r. paired labour should be ^forthcomin/ nrgard- 


V* 

JK 


less of any social 
money' wages, 
sterilised. 


Thus 


<1 


or 

m 

(■ 

*%■- 
''I 


mora^l, 


r n 
cc>nsidt:rsKl".r, 


.. 

, than 


When a /noli.. 


)ral values etc., are sought to b 
- 

\ | .0 _ *."- 1.1 

(nV^es her baby or cooks f jod fSr her 

children # she functions 11 In the yay. intended by nature' iii’ the 
■v ft 
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t 
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Economy of Service”. All the return she gets\iB the joy' 
of seeing; her children well fed and happy- -tlmt is her 



A wo 


& 

B til 


iho child for the sfilary aha got-* 


Eroni ^'^sthere 1 isa till tc^he t “ Economy of Enter- 
foo^ 'wlujh a wet nurse feeds the baby or a hired cook 


p’•ep-veif the meals.* In either case the mother’s work and 


function has been commercialised, ^’he wet nurse and the 

c 

jlpok derive their 'satisfaction from ^the amount of money 
.wqg£& reeled, the good- ok the children takes a secondary 
place. • • A • ' ' 


%Then we de|cen£ furth er to.the ; < ^j?/onomy of 
tioft v.^ ^h^Pv’./.*i*|iral ^mj/.her’s milk is soy<ght to be 


of Preda¬ 
te substi- 1 * 


futed nh£ out of nl**e Necessity but to pr^H 
t^yre,” and the ptfyi baby is botvle-fffflVo 
Tbe^arw^tadturer dciW not ‘worry about tl\ 
conctYned\ to push his goods ip,.die' mark 
of clfi^ms for his produet^' ppn 6 ern 
‘figure.” 


erve the mother’s 
y is botvle-fifd^on synthetic milk, 
‘worry about tpgji2.1>y but is only 
ds ip,.die' market, by all forms 
pfintiern for thej mother’s 




A child given "Urtificial foolin' to proairvo tho mother’s figure 

When the extravagant cj^irn^of & ^ v feeds do not 
bear any dose relation H facts we go rigJfc vL'sqr- to the 
11 Parasitic Economy” where the profit made is the over-ruling 
consideration irrespective of any harm that may*oefali 
the baby. Thus ultimately tho nuural function of the 
mother is sought to bf performed by various agents for*., 
money reward. Thus the dign : ty work of the mother 
lost along with ../the healthy cor stitueni^ actached to it, all 
that is left being pure commerce* which is bought and sold 
for money. 


\t one time* Kashmir used to m.iufacture a kind' ’ 

f ■ /is 

carriage rug with fui *y appearance —fa mewhat Jilsf.^t 1 *" A»h 
towel—thobe Were extremely soft and warm a’Y’d . eeded 
skill in#* making them. *. ’y also took a long to 

produce with the consent.nee*? }.at they were comparatively 
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expensive. These gradually fell out of use yi^jding place 
to mill m^d'e rugs. 

Once a worker of the Charkha flmgh found jsonie poor 
breaking stones for road unking. On enquiry he 
discovP^ed thesa* were skilled weavers of this ty/e of rugs 
who were specialists in that particular department of the art. 
When their product was dislodged tlioy lost their occupation, 
and the world of art the use of their trained .faculties. 

By the shifting of the emphasi" from* work to the 
product, skilled Workmen are reduced to stone V&akers. Is 
this an economic anti natural utili7.,.5on%*«»?5mai\ faculties ? 
Such is the degradation of^ork cau^d by the monoy wage 
system ignoring the. 


i <y 


• Importation To.f niijnufacybred # warcw have deprived arti¬ 
sans of tli© benefit of ennoblufg work. Earlier we noticed 

into 


how independc^ 
subservient “hivfi/s 



in ^Cngland, were converted 
— ,- Jriti sh Factories. The imports of the 
products jj)f ;.ach factories have diVe/i human beings in our 
com ary to t'ompete with dumb animals for a livelihood. In 
most citfes it in a common sight to see man taking the place 
of bullocks and hordes in drawing carts and rickshaws. This 
„\JJ:he counterpart t>f the ^Labour Saving Devices” in the 
industrialized countries, '^t\^ay save labour in England, bu£ 
drives nu*n in Ihflia^to desperation to find the wherevtfithal to 
keep*body and soul tbgethor. What may cause plenty in one 

* - - * . 1 — ^i„ K .. , 


( iii>".’» fc st^'a-breaker ct\a rickshaw p’-'llerV and thus make 

• ^ v \ 1 ^ 

them'room»et^*€or thq'fodder-* of an'|iials ? \ 

* yfe fi^ve to trentore to ^pristine gloifr ^s\th9 

^mo.uhffer of character a.id th.^ie\j*^c$)or of the' Bps,\ yi human 
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faculties, ^his can be clone only by releasing work from it« 

fetters an/ 1 * \1 lowing it free scope to function naturally. 

(he 

Marr 00 eds the 4ire of work to let him glow with the 
radiance o* life. Proper work will radiate warmth*-*'-?"*'m y 
to the actual worker, hut to all those arourn^^ Whe'*> a de¬ 
voted mother works hard for her children not only does she 
find her own happiness in it hat the whole household comes 
under effect of her love^ind devotion. The children are well 
looked after in body and in mind and they will prow up to 

be sturdy .citizens. A nurse or a housekeeper, however 
■« N\ 

efficient, canr.'.'^ene.p^ce ,a mother in the home 


/Economy of peramnence 


In the same mailer, the ^,ue function ot work cannot 
be performed by the ,b"' ? m^ey wage. Jnst as 

mother-love cannot be bough^or som, the professional inter¬ 
est in work loses much by commercialization. 

IB. 


A physician, who take? an inte ..at h. „n in the patient 

and the disease, and studies overy--'"'se dir^unly, will gain 

■« , 

much more experience and knowledge than oneattends- 
on his patient for the fees he get3. The former works because 
he loves the work, the latter practices because of his dosire 
for wealth. The first is strictly a professional man while the 
second is but a trader in medicin' ‘and so for as he prescript* 

t 

patent medicines he becomes a salesman of the manufacturers. 

’Iv. ' J 

A man may be dying but in a money based economy, if he 
has not the mre««v to r>*>v the fees of x good physician he 
will noii be giv'c^ any attention. Anothe ■ jnan *.'ay be just 
fussy, Jbut if he hi.^ a fat pur$e, all the lv ^ mejdical piofe^mr 
will be at his beck’ a-ad call. , f y ' 

4 If Ij ^ A P 

» r i • • -^v*- - 

In the same way, * lawyer who takes e, mo^ai Merest 
in his cese and deals ,witb ti^of* that level is a 'prof^lsi mal 
mkn, whV. another who | a; case fob the fees he Ifcvpaid 
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is only commercializing lew Tlv-re i . nnny a l” , V*' r ~ > ^' nst 
behind birs today ju«t boortu^o he no*. «<blo Vroduoe tin 
wherewlmrtl to s.itisfv the voracious appetite lawyer 

' . Unfortunate! v. every walk of /life h.7^‘ ’.jn broug'd 
difwA^rfo the market place and N held firmly und<V* the f?rip of 
money economy,, so much so that it is hardly possible to meet 
with ‘professionalpersons with a human outlook 

In all these cases wo have examined, the emphasis 

* • , 

has shifted from work to wages, and ps there is no <•«•<*.! tiv<- 
factor in wages, progress is absent. People deplore lhat, th<- 
science of nodicii^o in our country lyis ug/’^rodiici-a anr 
research wryker worthy of notice. ’’The reason is not far to 
seek. The profession <is lying practiced on the level ol the 
“Parasitic Econoifi v ” jfc' of “^Predation,” few indeed 

reach that of the*“Economy />£ Enterprisd*’. The rare ones in 
the “Economy of Gregation’ dr that of “Service” are hardly 
effective beeau*eno *m^us field,and the lack of f.vildif' 
in an organi/*/^ashijyjL^ 

„ 9 J?c/Vdearth of true and honest workers is felt in every 
spliere^of life. Perhaps it is indispensable in a money-ridden 
economy where the emphasis has shifted progressively from 

S work to wages and produce. 

If the nature^ of ^rork is properly appreciated and 
applied,stand in the same relation to th<^ higher 
faculties as to the physical body. It nourishes and 

enlivens the higher raaan aijid urees him to^roduce the-best he 
is ca|j i.bl;^'of. ftdirect 4 s his freewill along ^he proper course 


^'lBciplines - tii\ ahimal in him into pr.igresive channels. It 

’ t i y < • 

'^fv’rnishfes an excellent background fc’r'man to display,his 
set^s of values arjd' develop his persoi^Jity., ^ -- 

^ , C<Aiclu9ion • We J ha^ ryivk that the-attemp,} at division 
c{^Cbour ended ^^Snphasis, f^om tiie function 
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of work*'am fixing it on the produce as far as the owner 
of machine i.was concerned, and on wages in regard to the 
workers. Ohe consequence of this has been disas^^us in that 
the most inpo A&nt asplct-the reaction of work or the worker* 

V l • •>— •* A' 

has been ldst sight of. ' ,, , 

» / I*'*, 

We aloo noticed that in nature the motive for co-opera¬ 
tion was the self-interest of the worker-the benefit derived 

i 

directly. The honey bee jloes not consider the fertilizing of 
the plunts as its primary duty but concerns itself mainly with 
obtaining nectar and pollen which, from the point of view 
of nature, aW-its full and undivided wages* for services 

“ * '*V^ *. / 

rendered. / ^ 

Division of labourX^as als^y suited, in subdivision °f 
the benefits derived,, into profits^ safatiJs,’ wages, rent, interest 
etc. which has had the effect ^f'depriving the worker of the 
bulk of the fruits of his labour. The. exploiter has stepped 
in and has carried away a large sli^j' benefits like 

the wax-moth in a honey c^mb ealing away thb*,orodrc«.g of 
the activity of the bee. ; 


Our analysis leads us to the conclusion that seif-inte¬ 
rest is the only incentive in nature for creatures to extend 
their co-operation. All efforts to ni^ble^ away such benefits** 
are contrary to the Economy of t rennauenee„ and will leap 
to violonlie sooner or later. Socialists, who ait* at equitable 
distribution but plan on collecting the p*pfits jo?ether, first 
aad then .set about .distributing, are golng^ pcantrr^to^their 
bountiful nature, whi^i rewards directly. Tb« socialist method. 

also will spell violence ;n the long run.. **.' 

' ' - 

Plan»ingT A pnough this is npt the place tc’corlsidefteres 
detail a proper scheme of Plali'^ Econ$yny, yet it * may^si m< 
be o^.t <if place tojpoint out \ge that* no plan centerh^pa: 


u 
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its Consideration solely on products and wag^will be in 
alignment , with nature. Any plan to answer '^ur purpose 
and to? l ead*t o the achievement of the Economy of Permanence 
* will Have to be centred on the fulotion A wjprk, and be 

tended on^m^fcapacity and the nature of the^uman being 
for w'fiTXfthe "work is intended. • 

• * A fanfibrVbad his grains harvested and stored in his 
barns. Rats made inroads on his stock. Then he considered the 
problem and pi aimed his household based *on the ways of 

9 " 

nature. To keep the rats away he obtained a cat: the very 
• .* 
nature of a cat being to hunt down the rats, hi$r<nethod was in 

• • « J l , 

accordance with the natural order Tnen to feed the cat he 
bought a cow and, fynaljtf, to looM after the cow and the 
household he martied ^wlre !*£jfth functional planning will 
leao* to success. * . » • \ * 

9 v • ^ 

Unfortunately; most of the plans tfiat are brought out 
at present ar^^roc^ct-centVed with a certain amount of 
atter.Aipn pa 'A to wagSbT As in^Germany and Russia, such 

wil\ no doubt produce quick results, hut, they will no 
te lasting, and*in»time will generate violence, as they do no 
follow the way of Permanence. 

[In Part II of tl^is \ook, while*dealing with the question 
arising oat 9L “Man in Grsgation", we shall have^scasion 
to consider qar BJtyroch to a planned economy as well as 
discuss^ such fcubjer ts as D emocracy Government or* State, 
Trade £<oban^e, k Cdmmunication, Natural resources, Edu¬ 
cation, etc* ] 
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